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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


— 


HE Fasboda affair has taken itself away. We were un- 
able Jast week to quote the official announcements, but 
they were made on Friday night in Paris through an official 
communiqué, in London through the speech of Lord Salisbury 
at a City dinner to Lord Kitchener. The triumph for the 
Premier is a great one, but both he himself and the Press 
have, with much good feeling, abstained from exultation. 
The French Press was at first furious, and called on heaven 
and hell—Russia and the Sultan—to punish the “ over- 
weening arrogance” of Great Britain; but the subsequent 
speech of Lord Salisbury at the annual Mansion House 
banquet on November 9th has greatly soothed irritation. 
There must, however, be a scapegoat, and it is M. Hano- 
taux, whose impish “tricks” have, it is declared, led 
to the humiliation of France,—a statement which, if for 
“humiliation ” we substitute “recoil,” may be accepted 
as correct. ‘The staid resolve of Great Britain to fight 
rather than submit to aggression has made a deep im- 
pression on the Continent, where the odd illusion about 
British malleability has been having one of its periodical 
triumphs, The German Press is particularly frank, telling 
us that if we really are so strong and brave as all that, we are 
worthy of German alliance. We shall even be forgiven for 
paying our soldiers. We see few signs of elation in England 
a8 we saw no signs of depression, and have as yet read no 
se that Mr. Dillon and Mr. Redmond have put on hat- 
ends, 


Lord Kitchener was presented with the freedom of the City 

on Friday week, in a speech of wearisome length from the 

City Chamberlain, and was subsequently entertained at the 

Mansion House. In the speeches Lord Rosebery surpassed 
himself and overpassed the truth by declaring the campaign 
“the most consummate which has occurred in English military 
history for eighty years,” “one more far-reaching and benefi- 
cent in its results than any of which history has any record.” 
Exaggeration like that, which makes Omdurman more impor- 
tant than Plassey, and the Sirdar a greater soldier than Lord 
Roberts, should be left by statesmen to the daily papers. 
Lord Lansdowne was wiser when, in his speech, he spoke of 
“a certain exuberance in the public imagination,” and com- 
plimented Lord Kitchener upon having exhibited in a special 








and made the grand point of his speech not his victory, 
but his administrative success. He had spent £2,500,000, 
and for that we have seven hundred and sixty miles of rail- 
way, two thousand miles of telegraph line, six new gun- 
boats, besides barges and sailing craft—and the Soudan. 
Lord Kitchener understands Englishmen well. 


It was supposed that Lord Salisbury would take the oppor- 
tunity of this dinner to discuss our relations with France; 
but he reserved himself for the dinner of November 9th, con- 
tenting himself with stating that he had received from the 
French Ambassador the information that the occupation of 
Fashoda “was of no sort of value to the French Republic, 
and, as any other Government would have done, they had 
resolved that the occupation muet cease.” This gratifying 
result is largely due to “the chivalrous character and diplo- 
matic habits which the Sirdar displayed” on the occasion of 
his meeting with Marchand, characteristics which, it may be 
remembered, we praised strongly at the time. “It is not 
probable, however,” continued the Premier, “that all causes 
of controversy between us and the French Government are 
thus removed.” “We shall have many discussions in the 
future.” That is certain; but this time it is through the 
absence of discussion that a diplomatic victory has been 
achieved. 


Lord Salisbury was the leading guest at the Guildhall 
banquet on Wednesday, and made an interesting and impor- 
tant speech. After lamenting the death of the Empress of 
Austria, and mentioning that Great Britain had joined the 
Conference to repress Anarchism, though with little hope, he 
praised Lord Kitchener and Sir William Lockhart, diverged 
to the affairs of Crete, as regards which he assigned all credit 
to Admiral Noel, who had “ done more to pacify the island than 
any living man”; and then reached the burning question of 
Fashoda. We had recently to consider the question of war 
with “ great anxiety and consideration,” but, “though at one 
moment it seemed as if it would be otherwise,” the “ great 
judgment and common-sense of the French Government 
under circumstances of unusual difficulty ” had averted the 
danger. Still, her Majesty’s Government had been com- 
pelled to take precautions which could not be suddenly 
suspended, for the subject matter of war “‘is terribly pre- 
valent on all sides,’ wars come almost unannounced, and 
England, though she had no land frontier, had a sea frontier 
which, if it could be crossed, our great Empire “‘ might come 
clattering down.” The Czar’s manifesto revealed an admirable 
character, but as yet his Majesty’s aspirations were not 
crowned with success; while “for the first time the mighty force 
of the American Republic had been introduced among the 
nations whose dominion is expanding, and no one could deny, 
however we might sympathise with America, that her appear- 
ance among the factors of Asiatic—possibly of European— 
diplomacy was a grave event,” which “may not conduce to 
peace, though in any event I think it is likely to conduce to 
the interests of Great Britain.” 


As regards Egypt, Lord Salisbury said that some expected 
him to proclaim a protectorate—a remark received by the com- 
pany at dinner with ringing cheers—but for the present “I 
cannot rise to the height of their aspirations. We are quite 
sufficiently satisfied with the state of affairs,” though it must 
be fully recognised that the position has been changed. “A 
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stricken field is one of the stages upon the road of history,” 
and as our position after Tel-el-Kebir was different from what 
it was before, so our position has become different since 
Omdurman. “But I earnestly hope that no circumstances 
will occur which will compel us to modify in any degree our 
position in Egypt, for Iam convinced that the world would 
not get on as peaceably as it does now if that necessity were 
imposed upon us.” Lord Salisbury finished with a fine perora- 
tion about the determination of the people to hand down 
their Empire unimpaired, thus ending a speech which, in 
spite of its lofty tone, leaves on us the impression that he 
scents danger somewhere. No hint of its exact kind or place 
is given, but the words used about the appearance of America 
as a new factor are decidedly unusual. It would be too much 
to say that he is expecting trouble over the Philippines, but 
that is one at least of the many places in which gunpowder is 
lying about. It is evident in every line of the speech that 
England is awake, and ready, if so dreadful a necessity should 
arise, to face more Powers than one. 


The Dupuy Cabinet evidently thinks that its policy is to 
say nothing about Fashoda, and has impressed that policy 
upon the Press. Even in the official programme laid before 
the Chambers on Friday week it barely alludes to it, saying: 
“We are anxious to adjust our efforts to the value of the 
aim.” The programme itself is of no interest, the only 
pledges given being that the Government will maintain the 
supremacy of the civil power, and will introduce an Income- 
tax without any inquisitorial provisions and with total 
exemptions for the poor. For the rest, France “ has aroused 
the hopes of all the nations” by arranging a Great Exhibi- 
tion for 1900. 


The American elections were held on Tuesday, but up to 
Friday afternoon complete returns had not been received. It 
is, however, admitted on all hands that the Republicans have 
so greatly increased their strength in the Senate that they 
will dominate that body, and that while they have lost heavily 
in the House of Representatives, they will still have a majority 
of about fifteen. Mr. McKinley’s policy will, therefore, remain 
in the ascendant till the new Presidential election for 1900,— 
when, of course, he may be returned again. It is understood 
that he will adhere to the policy of expansion, and keep the 
Philippines. The worst feature of the elections is that, 
although Colonel Roosevelt, being aided by the Republican 
“boss,” Mr. Platt, carried New York State, the city, now so 
huge, returned Tammany men, even electing many Tammany 
Judges. Pennsylvania also remains in the hands of Mr. 
Quay, who is, to say the least of it, not intolerant of political 
corruption. The Rings in America will, however, try some 
day to fight the Churches, and will be crushed like flies. 
Pending that consummation, we may, we think, welcome 
a verdict under which America pledges herself to share with 
us in the difficult task of civilising dark races and keeping 
the world open to all men’s commerce. 


Lord Elgin on Tuesday, while handing a fresh decoration 
to the Maharajah of Puttiala, delivered rather a fine speech. 
He thanked the Sikh “ nation” heartily twice over for their 
loyalty and constancy, and then proceeded to speak of the 
Afridis, against whom the Puttiala troops had just been 
employed. “ We have,” he said, “ no abiding quarrel with our 
neighbours in the hills. It is our aim to leave them the 
entire occupation of their country, the fullest measure of 
autonomy, and the most complete liberty in internal affairs 
to follow tribal customs.” He hinted that the war against 
them had been undertaken against his personal judgment, 
but it had at least had this result, that the tribes know that 
even in the hour of victory we are not cruel or vindictive. He 
hoped the time would arrive when the Afridis would be as 
staunchly loyal as the Sikhs. We have no doubt of its 
arriving if we remain always as sensible as we are now, but 
what a curious light this speech throws upon our official 
system. Who ordered the war if Lord Elgin did not, and 
who has so greatly changed the attitude towrrds the tribes 
originally assumed? Has it come to this, that a Viceroy of 
India may be powerless on a question of peace or war? If 
so, we shall have a great disaster some day, and inter- 
mediately we do not see the use of a Viceroy. 


The Sultan has been perverse to the last moment about 
Crete, and has lost greatly by his perversity. Up to the very 


LS 
last moment he sent orders delaying complete evacuation and 
Admiral Noel was at last compelled to employ force, : He 
surrounded the Turkish barracks in Candia with troops, dis. 
armed the remaining Turkish soldiers, and sent them away 
in a British transport. He subsequently ordered the Turkish 
Governor to leave, and hauled down the Turkish flag pending 
a reference to the Powers. The Russian Admiral has followed 
his example at Retimo, and the island has, therefore, been 
cleared of Turks within two months of the massacre of 
British soldiers. The Sultan will not receive any tribute, and 
will probably not be permitted to enjoy the barren honour of 
appointing Prince George, who is, it is said, to land in the 
island as “ High Commissioner for the Allied Powers,” That 
title gives him full authority, as no limit has yet been 
suggested to the powers of a General commanding an army 
in occupation of invaded territory, which will be, we conceive, 
for a time the precise legal position of Prince George. It can 
be made more regular afterwards without inconvenience, for 
though the Mahommedan section of the population wonlg 
rather obey an agent of the Sultan, they all acknowledge 
that it is lawful to obey a conqueror. 


On Monday Lord Curzon of Kedleston delivered a discur. 
sive speech at the Royal Societies’ Club upon the continent 
which he is after this year torule. He maintained, like Lord 
Beaconsfield, the dangerous doctrine that the pivot of the 
British Empire is India, and not the two little islands in the 
North Sea, that our future destiny will lie in Asia, and that one 
day “ Asiatic sympathies and knowledge will not be the hobby 
of a few but the interest of the entire nation.” We thinkexactly 
the contrary. India is a great possession, and, for ourselves, 
we feel the keenest interest in Asia; but the pivot of British 
power is the prosperity of Britain, which has often beer 
affected by a night’s debating, and if ever the many rnle 
India instead of the few the Empire there will disappear. 
After regulation compliments to British officers, Lord 
Curzon declared that the saving grace of humour belonged 
to Orientals as well as to ourselves—quite true, and much too 
often forgotten—and then proceeded to hint that five years 
is much too short a term for a Viceroy. We agree heartily, 
if he is successful, but India is too full of risks to allow us 
to wait till an incompetent Viceroy has grown into a com- 
petent one. If Lord Curzon can govern as Lord Cromer has 
governed Egypt, we hope his term of office will be a pro- 
tracted one; but if he is to govern like Lord Lytton, who had 
a ray of genius in him but no administrative force, the quicker 
he is home again the better. 


It seems pretty certain that the German Emperor is to pay 
a visit to Cadiz on his return journey, a decision which a 
Spaniard has described to the Daily News’ correspondent in 
Paris as being like “ mustard after meat. He goes to show 
sympathy for Spain without committing himself to an un- 
friendly act against the United States.” Meantime the 
Kaiser has visited Damaseus and reviewed the Turkish 
garrison, being much impressed by the “fantasia” executed 
by Bedouin horsemen. He has, we are glad to learn, very 
properly shown his resentment of the treatment of the 
allies in Crete by refasing to receive Djevad Pasha, 
who was Governor there when the massacres occurred. 
The tour, in short, has not been wanting in incidents, 
though the wonder is they have been so few. The most 
serious embarrassment has grown out of the acquisition of 
the piece of land on Mount Zion known as the “ Dormition de 
la Sainte Vierge.” Whether the Sultan gave or sold it to the 
Kaiser is immaterial ; the facts remain that the owner refused 
to sell it as it was wakf,and only surrendered it to force; 
that the concession has greatly exasperated the orthodox 
Moslems, who regard it as an act of sacrilege; while the 
French look upon the episode as an aggressive encroachment 
on the claim of France to exercise a protectorate over the 
Roman Catholics in the East. 


The train-wrecking epidemic has entered on a new phase. 
A boy of twelve was sentenced at Tonbridge on Tuesday 
to receive twelve strokes with the birch-rod for placing 
a bar of iron on the rails at Edenbridge, “to see if it would 
throw the train off.? At Birmingham on the same day 
two boys of nine and twelve were charged with placing an 
iron chair weighing 421b.,a wheelbarrow, and a piece of a 








railway-waggon on the main line to London; while at 
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Worksop three boys of eight, ten, and thirteen were captured 
after placing a heap of stones on the metals between 
Boughton and Ollerton, with the result that the driver of a 
passenger train was thrown from his engine on to the 
embankment. Here, also, recourse has been had to the 
birch. Some slight consolation may be derived from 
the discovery that the danger to the public has been 
traced in these cases to childish thoughtlessness or 
coriosity rather than to deliberate vindictiveness on the part 
of adults. But the outlook is not reassuring when three in- 
stances of this formidable sort of mischief-making are 
reported on the same day from three parts of the country. In 
the case at Birmingham, it appeared that the children had 
been out all night. It has been suggested elsewhere, and, we 
think, with good reason, that the right persons to punish are 
not the juvenile culprits, but the parents who allow them to 
get out of control. 


The incoming Lord Mayor having done good work twenty 
years ago in putting down the adulteration of foodstuffs, the 
Lord Chief Justice seized the opportunity of his formal visit to 
the Law Courts on Wednesday to deliver a forcible denuncia- 
tion of a “far more insidious form of fraud,”—viz., that prac- 
tised in abuse of the law relating to the promotion of companies 
with limited liabilities. In illustration of the Protean char- 
acter of the evil, Lord Russell touched successively on over- 
capitalisation, the lure of titled names, the foisting of utterly 
worthless concerns on the public, the practice of going to 
allotment on insufficient capital, and the fraud of the “ one-man 
company.” Such things, he declared, would be impossible if 
the boards of directors were always honest, intelligent, and 
independent men. It was time that public opinion should 
be aroused on this question, and he appealed to the Lord 
Mayor toassist in this direction by his example, by ostracising 
persons implicated in such concerns, and by advising legisla- 
tion, Lord Russell brought his speech to a sensational close by 
stating on the authority of the Official Receiver that in the 
years 1891-1897, reckoned inclusively, £28,159,482 “had 
been lost to the community, and had gone into unworthy 
pockets, made up of losses of creditors dealing with com- 
panies £7,696,848, and of loss to the wretched contributors 
or shareholders £20,462,634.” These figures, he added, only 
relate to companies wound up compulsorily. 


Sir Richard Thorne Thorne’s second Harben Lecture on 
“Tabereulosis” practically resolved itself into a condemna- 
tion of uncooked milk, and an appeal to doctors to use their 
“great influence” in inducing the public to boil their milk. 
Weare, it seems, the only civilised nation of the world who 
habitually consume uncooked milk, and that in face of the 
great prevalence of tuberculosis amongst our milch-cows. To 
illustrate this statement, the lecturer declared that the 
removal of every tubercular cow from our dairies and cow- 
sheds would mean at the lowest estimate the withdrawal! of 
over half-a-million cows from our milk-supply. This he 
regarded as a counsel of unnecessary perfection, but advo- 
cated the immediate seizure and slaughter of all cows with 
advanced tuberculosis in any part of the body and all cows 
with suspicions udder diseases, compensation to be paid out 
of the public funds. Two interesting points made by the 
lecturer remain to be noted,—first, that the artificial con- 
ditions under which milk is now produced in cowhouses are 
precisely those which tend most effectually to induce 
tuberculosis in cows; and secondly, that, owing to the better 
supervision of town cowhouses, tubercle bacilli were found 
in far larger numbers in the country than in the town milk 
supplied to Liverpool and Manchester. We are afraid, in these 
days of so-called “ Christian Science” and conscientious ob- 
jection, that Sir Richard greatly exaggerates the influence of 
doctors. How many intelligent people keep filters that are of 
the slightest use, or will be bothered to boil their drinking 
water P 


The trial of Luccheni, the assassin of the Empress of 
Austria, took place on Thursday at Geneva. Though the 
prisoner entered the Court a reus confitens, and displayed the 
utmost callousness and effrontery throughout, the proceedings 
Were conducted with a dignity and sobriety in noteworthy 
Contrast to the trial of President Carnot’s murderer. Very 
little was added to what was already known about the crime 
or the criminal, who, in answer to the usual inquiry, gave his 
Name and condition as “Louis Luccheni, born in Paris on 


August 22nd, 1873, labourer, place of origin Parma.” Although 
he at first strenuously denied that he had any accomplices, 
on being interrogated by the President he turned to the 
audience and “with the gesture of a conjurer exclaimed, 
‘My accomplice—he is there, he is gone.’” As for his 
motive, he declared it to be human suffering, and stated that 
he had been deserted at birth by his mother. The Public 
Prosecutor, at the close of his speech, said :—“ Only a few 
weeks ago the grave closed for ever upon the prisoner’s 
victim. May the tomb close as heavily to-night at Geneva on 
the footsteps of the murderer when he has crossed the 
threshold of our penal prison, and may he pass into ever- 
lasting oblivion! Let this be his punishment.” Luccheni 
was condemned to réclusion en perpetuité, the utmost penalty 
allowed by Swiss law; but, terrible as this sentence 
undoubtedly is, we cannot bring ourselves to believe that it 
will impress the imagination of the public or of the criminal 
himself so deeply as the summary infliction of capital 
punishment. 


Great interest has been taken this week in an inquest into 
the death of Mr. Harold Frederic, the author of “Illumina- 
tion,” a novelist of much originality and some distinction. 
He suffered from heart-disease and rheumatic fever, and was 
cared for by a Mrs. Lyon, who passed as his wife, and Mrs. 
Mills, a lady who professes, under the title of a Christian 
Scientist, to practise some form of faith-healing for pay. 
Under this system no doctor is called in and no medicine 
given, and Mr. Frederic, who, according to medical testimony, 
could have been saved by proper treatment, died. The 
evidence as to his sanity was conflicting, but the Coroner’s 
jury returned a verdict of “Manslaughter,” and Mrs. Mills 
and Mrs. Lyon were committed for trial on a charge of man- 
slaughter. The public is so impatient of anti-scientific 
opinions that the verdict has been received with general 
approval; but, of course, the true point to be tried is whether 
Mr. Frederic was or was not a free agent. If he was, and 
himself rejected medical aid, there is no case. The first law 
of liberty, its very groundwork, is that a man may be a 
fool provided his folly only affects himself. We do not 
compel grown men even to learn the alphabet, and we are 
right. If, on the other hand, the victim is at the time 
incompetent to form an opinion or give an order, then 
those who refuse him medical aid break the law,—the fact 
which justifies prosecutions of the Peculiar People, whether 
medicine is useful or not. 


The Bishop of London, who delivered the presidential 
address of the Social and Political Education League 
yesterday week, took for his subject ‘“ Heroes,’ and 
discoursed with his usual shrewdness and sanity on the 
dangers and difficulties which beset the cult of greatness. 
The most interesting part of his address was that 
in which he gave his readers advice on the choice of 
a hero. Above all, they should be governed by the con- 
viction that he worked for principles “ which they believed 
to be faithful and which were their own by virtue of that 


belief.” Secondly, their hero should also be “the inspirer of 
their own action, and, as such, should be capable of 
imitation.” Here the Bishop said that in spite of 


difficulties they might claim that if a man was superior to his 
fellows in wisdom, he should be also superior in virtue. 
He admitted that there was a difference between public an1 
private morality, though he did not know that any analysis 
had yet succeeded in determining what that difference was. 
The only direct consideration that could tend to check the 
successful statesman in pursuing devious courses was that 
deceit, when detected, begot distrust, but this, unhappily, need 
not trouble him much. Hence, in choosing heroes they should 
recognise moral considerations, and not palliate their mis- 
deeds. In their estimate of the great men of the past they 
should take into account, not merely their definite achieve- 
ments, but their influence on the conscience of their time: “it 
was the character of the man, not the nature of his achieve- 
ments, which gave abiding value to his work.” The literature 
of the week has supplied two admirable concrete examples for 
the testing of the Bishop’s principles, inSir Edward Hamilton’s 
monograph on Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Barry O’Brien’s 
memoir of Mr. Parnell. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—@———— 


LORD SALISBURY’S SPEECH. 


W* cannot profess to be entirely content with Lord 

Salisbury’s speech. We feel keenly, as he appa- 
rently does not, the necessity for greater frankness as 
to the British position in Egypt, for rendering it less un- 
usual, and, above all, for investing it with some kind of 
finality. We, therefore, like the guests at the Mansion 
House dinner, should welcome cordially the announce- 
ment of a protectorate, or if that is too cumbersome or 
indefinite a formula, of a decision to purchase the 
Khediviate from the Sultan. With the Queen as heredi- 
tary Khedive and Lord Cromer as Vizier of Egypt, we 
should know what we are about on the Nile, and could 
commence projects of improvement the full fruits of 
which would not be reaped for another generation. The 
Pharaohs planned for an endless future; we plan only 
for ten years, and that is not progress even in a demo- 
cratic age. We doubt also whether the opportunity 
offered could ever have been a better one, whether most 
of the Great Powers would not have signified an assent 
with reservations, and whether France would not have 
suggested a compensation in North Africa which it was 
possible to grant. These, however, are the opinions of a 
journalist. The Premier, who is responsible to his people 
and to history, who has steered the ship through 
dangerous quicksands with admirable courage and success, 
and who shares, there can be no doubt, in the general aspi- 
ration, thinks the hour has not arrived, and he is entitled 
when he says so to the confidence he has earned. It is folly to 
applaud him for a diplomatic victory, and dictate to him the 
next step which he is to take. He tells us distinctly that 
to proclaim a protectorate of Egypt would be to end the 
peace which still prevails, and he must know many and 
grave reasons for that opinion—which, be it remarked, is 
not a popular one, especially with his immediate audience— 
that are invisible to any critic who does not, like himself, 
hear all that is said in the whispering gallery of Europe. 
He is not thinking only of France, as most of those were 
who heard his words, but of France and five other Powers 
—we include for this purpose Turkey—which among them 
can set millions of soldiers in motion, and fleets that in com- 
bination might overtax ourown. He does not forget, as 
most of his critics, we see, do forget, that terrible doctrine 
of “compensations,” which, originally invented to maintain 
the Balance of Power, is now employed to justify attacks on 
any decaying Empire that has been forced in the course of 
events to cede anything to any assailant. The annexation 
of Egvypt—for that is what a protectorate would mean— 
might be the signal for a whole series of “ occupations ” in 
Turkey, in China, and in Africa; and in that vast rush of 
the nations there might be jostlings which would produce 
sudden duels, it might be even murders with intent to 
plunder. Lord Salisbury, seeing these things, and perhaps 
more immediate dangers also, waits, but waits in arms. 
We accept, therefore, though reluctantly, Lord Salisbury’s 
decision. 

Nothing in the Premier’s speech of Thursday strikes 
us so strongly as his visible sense of serious dangers nigh 
at hand. Lord Salisbury, as everybody now knows, is not 
« timid Foreign Secretary; he has probably a certain con- 
tempt for the compilers of alarmist bulletins, and he 
recognises certain facts, like the Czar’s Rescript, which 
make decidedly for immediate peace. He displayed 
throughout the action of the “Concert of Europe” a 
patience which seemed almost indifference, and he has 
made on occasion concessions which his adversaries have 
described as shameful. Moreover, it may be taken as 
certain that, except perhaps on the Nile, where he is 
pursuing a long-considered policy, he does not thirst for 
provinces, does not wish to extend commerce by the 
sword, does not feel entirely confident that his country is 
not already overburdened. But he clearly smells danger 
somewhere, and provides against it by preparations which 
will cost sums that his colleagues will have to explain 
carefully in Parliament. He is not elated in the least 
because France has retreated, or, as he puts it, because 
“the great judgment and common-sense displayed 
by the French Government in circumstances of un- 
usual difficulty have relieved Europe of a very danger- 
ous and threatening storm.” There will be more 
discussions with France, he told his hearers at the 





dinner to Lord Kitchener, and there are other Power 

than France. “The Emperor of Russia,” he said, ee i 
peace, “but what has been pressed upon us ig that 
the subject matter of war is terribly prevalent on all 
sides. You see nations who are decaying or whose 
Government is so bad that they can neither maintain the 
power of self-defence nor the affections of their subjects 

You see this on all sides, and you also see that when the 
phenomenon takes place there are always neighbours who 
are impelled by some motive or other—it may be from the 
highest philanthropy, it may be from the natural 
desire of empire—are always inclined and disposeq 
to contest with each other as to who shall be the heir to 
the nation which is falling away from its old position 

And that is the cause of war. Still more serious is the 
consideration which recent events have forced upon us 
that these wars come upon us absolutely unannounced 
and with terrible rapidity. The war-cloud rises in the 
horizon with a rapidity that obviates all calculation, and 

it may be, a month or two months after the first warning 
you receive you find you are engaged in or in prospect of 
a war on which your very existence is staked.” Great 
Britain, it is true, has no frontiers, but she is surrounded 

by the sea, and if ever we allow “‘our defences at sea to 
fall to such a point of inefliciency that it is as easy, or 
nearly as easy, to cross the sea as it is to cross a land 

frontier, our great Empire, stretching to the ends of the 
earth, supported by maritime force in every part of it, will 

come clattering to the ground when a blow at the 

Metropolis in England is struck. Our whole existence, 

not only our whole prosperity, but the whole fabric by 

which our millions are nourished and sustained,—they all 

depend on our being able to defend our own shores against 

attack, and that ability depends on our power at any 

moment of summoning to our aid a maritime force far 

larger than any opponent can bring to bear against us, 

If you will think out these ideas you will see why we can- 

not admit that in the present state and temper of the 

world we can intermit our naval and military precautions.” 

Those sentences, uttered by a Premier who has just 

averted a war, who, as we all know, has no “ enterprise” 

on hand, and who wants new acquisitions even less than 

the people behind him, seem to us very grave indeed. 

No single Power can overcome the British Fleet; and it 
is, therefore, a combined attack, as, indeed, he almost 
openly says, against which he thinks it not only expedient, 

but necessary, to take “ naval and military precautions.” 
He expects events, or sees a possibility of events which have 
not yet occurred, and which may never occur, but which he 
regards as possible enough to justify him in asking for 
money, and in calling on the people in the well-known 
formula, that “they are resolved ” to “do their duty,” to 
“maintain their honour,” “ to hand down the Empire which 
they have received from their fathers, uninjured and 
unimpaired.” If that is the speech of a man confident 
of enduring peace, what would he say if he expected 
war ? 

This note of anxiety in the speech, and anxiety not 
about the world—as was the case when the “ Concert” 
was framed—but about Britain, is the more remarkable 
because of the apparent clearness of the international 
atmosphere. France is in a very bad temper; but France 
has a business side to her head and does not want to 
fight till she is ready, which means a long period of steady 
preparation. Occasions for war may arise by the halt- 
dozen in China, but they can hardly ripen while the Czar 
is anxious for peace, and that he is genuinely anxious 
his discouragement of war about Fashoda is a sufficient 
sign. He might have taken a dozen Newchangs if we 
had been occupied with France, and nobody could have 
said a word. There are always wars possible in the 
Balkans; but though Macedonia is sighing and Servia 
screaming, neither can fight without permission from 
outside. We ourselves believe, and have elsewhere 
endeavoured to make clear, that the German Emperor 
is waking up religious questions in a dangerous way, and 
has already driven the Catholic and Orthodox Churcues 
into a very curious and unexpected alliance; but that 
new source of trouble will not mature for years. There 
may be an ugly dispute over the Philippines; but 
the world is not interested enough to hurl itself upon the 
combined Anglo-Saxon race, and the dispute will be settled 
as Mr. McKinley may decide. And, finally, there 18 4 





possibility, to our mind a great possibility, that the con- 
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dition of Spain may wake up the historic ambition of 
France, and that an attempt at conquest, or at an alliance 
which would mean almost absorption for the weaker Power, 
may yet throw Europe into a fever of excitement; but 
that is rather the prediction of a historian than of a states- 
man occupied with the affairs of the hour, and compelled 
to let the next century, although so close at band, take 
care of its own problems. The sky as it appears to most 
diplomatists is fairly clear, but the English pilot who has 
recently shown his powers, looking out steadily to wind- 
ward, is clearly cautioning all who hear him that there 
may be a storm, and that if it comes it will be a tornado. 
More, he is shortening sail, and so increasing the expenses 
of the voyage, which pilots do not do out of mere whim 
or vague apprehensiveness. 





THE AMERICAN ELECTIONS. 


HE result of the American elections is a little dis- 
appointing. The voters have given the President a 
working majority in both Houses, and the policy of 
founding an American Colonial Empire will, therefore, go 
forward steadily until March, 1900, The enthusiasm for 
that policy, however, though marked in the West and in 
the Pacific States, has not been sufficient to overbear the 
pressure of feeling roused by the gross mismanagement of 
the land operations in the war, the battle of the currencies, 
and the failure to deal severely with the giant monopolies. 
The total result, therefore, is that while Mr. McKinley 
and his party have greatly increased their strength in the 
Senate, they have lost ground over a wide area in the 
House of Representatives, and next year will have a 
majority in the latter of only fifteen, instead of fifty- 
seven, Still, the Administration will have a majority 
in both Houses, and with President, Senate, and House 
all belonging to one party, the Executive will be 
able to act with energy and decision. It is the Senate, not 
the House, which can keep Presidents “on the worry.” 
Mr. McKinley, who is always rather the agent of the 
people than their leader, is understood to interpret their 
verdict in this sense, and for the remainder of his first 
term—some eighteen months—he will not swerve from 
the policy he has already approved, the policy, that is, of 
depriving Spain of her colonies, with a moderate grant to 
pay off the older portion of the Philippine Debt. 


It is probable that this policy is more popular than 
appears from the vote, the anger aroused by the mis- 
management of the Army and the reluctance to punish it 
having been very deep, und it may become more popular 
yet owing to events in Europe. We are unable to 
believe that any Power contemplates a defence of Spain 
by force of arms at the risk of Great Britain joining 
forces with her natural ally, but we take it to be certain 
that an attempt will be made to bring heavy diplomatic 
pressure to bear on Washington. The fear of the new 
policy of the Union, which brings its gigantic force directly 
to bear on European politics, is universal among the states- 
men of the Continent; and they cannot get it entirely out 
of their heads that if they stand together, as they did when 
they coerced Japan into giving up her conquests, America 
may yield as the island Empire of the Pacific ultimately 
did. They do not, as we have seen during the past month, 
quite understand the Anglo-Saxon character. They can, 
with their habitudes of mind, hardly believe that a 
Republic without a great regular Army can be really 
strong for defence, and they have registered the 
blunders and the waste visible in the invasion of Cuba 
as proofs of a weak organisation for war. Moreover, they 
have special grievances. Finance weighs heavily in Paris, 
Spanish bonds and shares are held there in great masses, 
and the French Government recognises with a certain 
dismay the consequences which may follow even a partial 
repudiation by Spain. The German Emperor, again, is 
never content when Berlin loses any money, and had, 
moreover, formed hopes of obtaining stations in the 
Philippines which it vexes him to abandon, as he must 
abandon them if the American flag flies over the whole 
group. He is going, therefore, to visit Cadiz and, as 
18 rumoured, Minorea, just to see with his own eyes 
Whether the Spanish seaboard is as poorly provided for 
defence as is reported, perhaps also to display an en- 
couraging friendliness. Italy is never very friendly 


are always unpopular from their readiness to accept low 
wages, and are sometimes roughly treated; and Austria is 
angry about tariffs and deeply concerned for the Arch- 
duchess, whose son’s throne may be overset as a conse- 
quence of the war. We look, therefore, for representations 
at Washington to be made with a certain acrimony which 
will greatly irritate national pride, and if they are per- 
sisted in, may erase for the time all party divisions. If 
the Continent threatens President McKinley with inter- 
ference, the whole American people will support him ina 
reply which, however moderate in words, will be in essence 
a clear defiance. Such a contingency is regarded here as 
next to impossible, but we think Englishmen underrate 
the dislike felt in the European Courts for the great, and 
sometimes rude, Republic, the excessive fear enter- 
tained of an Anglo-American Alliance, and the astonishing 
idea which Continentals entertain of Anglo-Saxon power 
and willingness to reduce them to poverty. They really 
believe that if the Anglo-American Alliance ever became 
intimate and warm, the two Powers could destroy the 
fleets of the world, and then monopolise all sea-borne 
trade, thus reducing the Continent to agriculture for its 
means of subsistence. Having the power, the two 
“selfish nations” would, they think, be sure to do it, 
unless preveuted by force, and they do not see whence the 
force is to be obtained. Such fears seem to Englishmen 
and Americans to be of the nature of nightmares, but that. 
grave men entertain them on the Continent we have no 
doubt whatever. This is the reason why, though Lord Salis- 
bury at the Mansion House expressed British feeling for 
America in the curtest phrase, and obviously with extreme 
reserve, yet the whole Continent has fastened on that 
expression, and read into it all manner of menacing sub- 
meanings. 


It is, we see, announced with a sort of authority that 
the elections settle the currency question for the present 
in favour of a gold standard. It may be so, probably is 
so, for the bulletin-writers know, as we do not, the pledges 
given by the new Senators and Congressmen, but our 
readers will do well not to feel too sure. The interests of 
silver are supported not only by the Silver Ring, which is 
more or less self-interested or corrupt, but by an illusion 
which we have noted in the American mind for the 
last thirty years. You cannot rid an average American 
farmer of the impression that if there is much cur- 
rency, gold, silver, or paper, “money” will be cheap, 
and the grip of the usurer, the taxgatherer, and the fore- 
staller upon his small income will be lighter and more 
capable of postponement. Nor can you convince him that: 
it is neither the duty nor within the power of the State to 
produce such cheapness by law. ‘Those two ideas are 
always present with him, and until they are removed 
there will always be danger in America of a “ currency 
craze,” which may be monometallist, or bimetallist, or 
“ silverite,” or paperite, but will be governed in any case 
by feeling and not by hard scientific reason. For the 
moment wheat pays, aud wages are fairly high, but let 
there be a turn in the industrial tide, and we shall 
hear again of silver, of State loans to pay off mortgages 
on real estate, and, it may be, of much more imaginative 
plans. 





LORD ROSEBERY AND SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT, 


JN the contest for the Liberal leadership which is 
always going on Lord Rosebery has recently gained 
many marks. He has not removed the distrust with 
which we, and we think the majority of Englishmen, 
regarded him after experience of his Premiership. He 
has not shown his possession of a steady will, or those 
definite convictions which induce a party chief to give his 
followers a clear line of policy, and adhere to it even 
though it may for the moment cost him votes. No one 
can feel sure that he would bave supported a firm 
resistance to France if that resistance had happened to 
create division among the Liberals of the Kingdom. He 
has not displayed—this is not his fault, for he has not, 
had the chance—any of the constructive ability for whicl 
every Cabinet must be dependant upon individual 
Members, and which has been so singularly deficient in alf 
his “ tentatives” towards the reform of the House of Lords. 
He has not removed that doubt as to his political solidity 





to North America, where her Neapolitan emigrants 





which was somewhat brutally expressed when an epigrans- 
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‘matist asked whether he was really a statesman, or only 
“a spoilt child playing at statesmanship as a new distrac- 
tion.” But it would be absurd to deny that his recent 
<ourse has raised him in the estimation of his party, and 
has touched the imagination of the bulk of the people. 


‘They hate what they call “meanness,” and they think 


he has shown himself singularly free of it. In an 
hour of great though suppressed excitement he stepped 
forward as the last Premier to support a rival and suc- 
cessor with all the eloquence and energy at his command. 
That was undeniably fine, and the English—who are 
curiously impatient of the party strife, which yet they 
never relax in peace time—carried the fineness to his 
credit with a sort of rush. The special occasion, too, was 
in his favour. Average English Liberals are not Little 
Englanders at heart, any more than their rivals, though 
they are more doubtful, perhaps, of the wisdum of sacrifices 
for empire; they had been hungering like their opponents 
for a little manifest success, and they had grown almost 
morbidly impatient of the spitefulness which placed 
France perpetually across their path. To have their 
latent feeling expressed by their late leader on an occa- 
sion which they thought adequate, with a great felicity 
and even pomp of words, heartily delighted them. Their 
emotions, if not their hearts, went out to Lord Rosebery; 
and if leaders were chosen by party plebiscites, the vote 
for him would be of a very different magnitude from the 
one which would have been thrown just after his resigna- 
tion. This man, say the Liberal rank-and-file, is at all 
events devoted to England, and to serve her will let his 
opponents win; and they think that not only generous, 
which it was, but magnanimous, which it would have been 
had the generous side not happened to be also the popular 


-one. Whether the wirepullers of the party quite agree, 


we do not know, but it is not of much importance, for 
they, of all men, are accustomed when they wish to see 
clearly, to wait for light from below. 


Sir William Harcourt has lost nearly as much as his 
vival—we had almost written adversary—has gained. 
He has, so far as we know, been just as patriotic. He 
has supported the Ministry quite as fully. He has been, 
in words at all events, as completely on the popular side. 
But he was very slow in declaring himself, he was known 
to be at least doubtful as to the reconquest of the Soudan, 
and his speeches have lacked something of the ring which 
when war is to be discussed, and especially when war is to 
be accepted, Englishmen expect from even the most 
moderate of Jeaders. The Liberals friendly to Sir 
William Harcourt said he had done everything rightly, 
and had in no degree lost their confidence, but they were 
disappointed all the same. They had expected that the 
great athlete of debate would have shown them better 
sport. He had failed, in fact, to touch the imagination of a 
people which, once stirred, is among the most imaginative 
on earth. He was not felt to have contributed to success 
in the same degree as Lord Rosebery, and to have waited 
much more attentively to see in which way opinion would 
go. We dare say he could not help it, for he had to 
3tudy in order to be certain. That curious defect in 
Sir William Harcourt’s great powers, his inability to feel 
precisely as his countrymen feel, was once more in his 
way. Sometimes, no doubt, he can arrive at English 
feeling very accurately, as he did when he taxed the 
millionaires, the universal sense, which mastered all 
opposition, being that “they could spare it,” and when 
he betrayed his respectful contempt for Bishops; but he 
has little intuition, as he showed when he went so strongly 
for Local Option, and when he delayed declaring that 
England having fought for the Nile and won it, had no 
intention of giving it up to anybody. If Sir William 
Harcourt had been Premier when Omdurman was won, 
he would, we doubt not, have given Sir Herbert Kitchener 
his peerage; but the notion of apologising for an 
accidental delay in telling him so, as the Queen, with a 
fine intuition, did, would never have occurred to his mind. 
We should doubt even if he quite understands why that 
little incident touched and gratified millions of his 
countrymen. He has, in fact, during the crisis lost 
ground. 

What does it all matter with the Tories in power for 
years to come? It matters a good deal. That recent 
events have enormously strengthened the Ministry, there 
can be no question. They have, to begin with, filled up 
the fissures in the Tory party. All men in that party 
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recognise now, as we ventured to tell them weeks ago 
would be the case, that Lord Salisbury only concedes 
when he thinks concession useful as well as “ graceful”. 
that, granted an adequate occasion, he can be ag hard 
as granite; that he is not afraid of war, but of war 
with an insufficient object. He does not think over 
much of the value of tropical swamps; he does not 
believe—and merchants may thank God for it—that 
you can shell men into commerce any more than 
you can shell them into a belief; but he is thoroughly 
aware of the strength of Britain, and will risk everything 
rather than allow a matured and great policy to be 
defeated or a victory in the field to be made infructuous, 
That once perceived—and it is perceived—mutinous 
Tories will be as docile as lambs, and the Unionist party, 
contented and in spirits, will go forward to its work with 
new energy, and, above all, new decision. There will be 
no fear of a General Election, and not much of the by- 
elections, which, whenever the country is quiet, reveal the 
disposition towards whimsies without which the English 
character would be too sober, if not dull. Bar accident, 
the conjoined party, having shown itself capable of facing 
a threat of war, will govern the Empire for some years yet, 
Nevertheless, the leadership of the Liberals is matter of 
keen interest for all politicians. History shows that the 
unexpected occurs here just as often as in France, It 
also shows that the Liberal party never dies, that in the 
automatic procession of events and opinions it always 
regains power, and that its recognised leader always im- 
parts to it something of his own tone. He is never quite 
a negligeable quantity. Moreover, the country needs, 
if its government is to be carried on by delibera- 
tion, an organised Opposition. Things are not done 
earnestly till there is one. Individuals make too 
much of themselves and their fads, and think they 
can become powerful without putting their shoulders to 
the collar. Above all, the Departments, left uncriticised, 
grow too cocky—there is no other word for it—think 
that wisdom ends with them, spend too much, listen too 
little, and, in short, get out of hand. Criticism is left to 
the Press, which, though able enough in this country, can 
always be snubbed over details, because, though it usually 
knows what it wants and sometimes what the country wants, 
it does not from the nature of things know equally well 
how what it wants should be obtained. Besides, Parliament 
declines. People cease to see that it is deliberating well, 
is going deeper into things than the men in the street do, 
and grow listless and inattentive to its debates. A 
Parliament which is not attended to is a Parliament in 
decay. The country wants to see the Opposition fulfil its 
function, present the alternatives, criticise measures with 
some power of producing conviction and amendments ; 
and without « leader who is trusted, and, in the last 
resort, obeyed, the Opposition will do none of those 
things. We think this Government a very good one, and 
do not wish for another, but we should hear that the 
Liberals had thrown up a strong leader, with a certain 
delight, and witness with pleasure the disappearance 
while they are still in’ opposition of anarchy within theit 
ranks, 





THE POPE AND THE CZAR. 


7. Daily Telegraph of Thursday contained an inter- 
esting, and, taken by itself, a puzzling, telegram from 
St. Petersburg. ‘“ The Governor-General of Warsaw 1s 
about,” it said, “to resign his post owing to a dispute 
with the superior Catholic clergy there.” There have 
been times when this news would have had the very 
opposite meaning to that which it now appears to bear,— 
times when it would have meant that the Governor- 
General had not shown sufficient firmness in his dealings 
with the ministers of a creed which in Russian eyes has 
been immemorially associated with rebellion, times when 
such a recall would have implied the Imperial displeasure 
with a subordinate who had shown undue tenderness 
towards the professors of an alien and hostile religion. 
Some of the least creditable incidents of Russian adminis- 
tration have been those connected with the Polish 
Catholics, and standing alone, this news might have 
meant that the religious peace which Poland has lately 
enjoyed—speaking comparatively—is to be disturbed by 
areturn to older and harsher methods. But the tele- 
gram goes on in terms which are altogether novel. “ The 
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cece 
yecall of Prince Imeretinsky will be made in order to 
: sure to the Papal Court, with which the St. 
ive plea : : ° : : ” 
Petersburg Cabinet is entering into the best relations. 
This is the explanation of the change in the personnel of 
the Warsaw Administration. Unlike any that have gone 
pefore, it means not greater severity but greater mildness, 
the introduction of a wholly new system, not the return 
to one that had been in part abandoned. It is easy to 
understand that new measures require new men, that 
officials who have been accustomed to deal severely with 
every manifestation of a rebellious spirit, and to see 
evidence of that spirit in acts and words which might 
with at least equal reason have been regarded as harm- 
less, are not the instruments for the conduct of an untried 
experiment. But though from this point of view the 
recall of Prince Imeretinsky is intelligible, we are still face 
to face with the inquiry why this new policy is being 
adopted, why the traditional attitude of the Russian 
Government towards its Catholic subjects has been 
departed from, why the St. Petersburg Cabinet is 
suddenly anxious “to give pleasure at the Papal Court.” 
The remarkable letter which we print elsewhere sup- 
lies an answer to all these questions. Mr. Palmer reminds 
us that in Russia “ the spirit that animated the Crusaders 
js still a living force”; that “a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land is, in the belief of the vast majority of Russians, 
the supreme act of the national faith”; that wherever her in- 
fluence extends Russia “‘ has spared no efforts to secure con- 
yerts to the Orthodox Church”; that under the patronage 
of the Imperial family the Orthodox Society of Palestine 
“has long been engaged in the erection of Russian 
churches and monasteries,” in founding schools “ for the 
extension of the Russian language and creed,” in con- 
veying peasant pilgrims to Palestine at a total cost of less 
than five pounds, or for nothing if the pilgrims are chosen 
to represent a village and are too poor to find even this 
modest sum. Englishmen are too much wont to suppose 
that religious devotion is as weak in other countries as it 
seems to be in their own. They forget that it is the 
governing emotion of the Russian peasant’s life. To him 
the Czar is the anointed ruler whom God has set up for 
the defence and extension of the Orthodox Church. It is 
this sacred character that lies at the foundation of the 
reverence they feel for him, and to show any disregard 
for the interests and conquests of the Orthodox Church 
would be to defy the only public opinion that is a real and 
vital force in Russia. It must be remembered, moreover, 
that the “conquests” of the Orthodox Church are re- 
conquests. The Turk is in possession of regions that were 
once the very cradles of the faith, and, though the Russian 
people have been schooled for centuries to wait in patience 
for the time when Holy Russia shall re-enter the terri- 
tories that were once subject to the Eastern Empire and 
are still the sanctuaries of Eastern Christianity, they 
would think the Czar who put away from him the pros- 
pect of their eventual recovery an apostate from the faith 
he professes. Apart from all the material considerations 
which weigh with the Western and modern world, and 
count, we may be sure, for just as much at St. Petersburg 
as elsewhere, the Eastern advance of Russia is, from 
the point of view of religion, a matter of high policy. The 
Czars could not give it up if they would, and with the 
fairest part of the Asiatic Continent lying at their doors 
they have no reason for wishing to give it up. 
But what has all this to do with a change of system in 
Poland? Mr. Palmer will tell us. Russia is not the 
only Power that is keenly interested in Eastern affairs. 
France—Republican France, Radical France, the France to 
which clericalism is the enemy—has been busy for more 
than a generation in spreading her mission in Palestine, in 
Syria, in Egypt. No matter what have been the religious 
or anti-religious opinions of her Ministers, no matter how 
busy her Legislature and her Executive may have been in 
persecuting Catholics in France, they have one and all been 
busy in helping Catholics in the East. In this way 
France has been an active and dangerous rival to the 
Russian propaganda. Politics and religion lie very close 
together in the East, and wherever there has been a 
Catholic mission or a Catholic school there has been 
an anti-Russian influence at work. That this mutual 
Jealousy should be removed has suddenly become of vast 
‘mportance to both Governments. “The visit of the 
Kaiser has effected in a few days what all the efforts of 


centuries. Separate still on points of dogma, they are 
now perforce closely united in face of the common enemy.” 
The German Emperor has come in as a third candi- 
date for a part of the great prize which Russia has 
long regarded as her own, and France has long sought 
to halve with Russia; and in presence of the new 
comer the old rivals have made up their quarrel. At 
least the two Governments have made up their quarrel. 
But to make this peace embrace the Churches as well as 
the Governments something more was wanted. “Not 
even the political alliance of France and Russia” has been 
able to remove “the mutual jealousy between the mis- 
sionaries of the Roman Catholic and Orthodox Churches.” 
The difficulty does not lie on the side of the Russians. 
The Orthodox Church is not naturally a proselytising 
Church. When it becomes so it is at the instance of the 
Orthodox Czar, and it only needs his authority to be 
exerted in the opposite direction to ensure ecclesiastica} 
obedience. On the Roman Catholic side the only 
power that can intervene to any good purpose is the 
Pope, and the end that the Russian Government had to 
compass was the making the Pope a party to the new 
understanding between Russia and France. 


The Pope, we can readily believe, has been a willing 
convert. He has already shown his wish that the old 
claim of France to a protectorate of the Latin Christians 
in the East should not be treated as extinct, and though 
he has foregone the expression of this wish in deference 
to the remonstrances of the German Catholics, he is still 
at liberty to regulate as he pleases the relations between 
his own clergy in the East and their Orthodox neigh- 
bours. Moreover, he has every motive for coming to 
terms with the Czar. There is first the fact that the 
Czar has it in his power to remove all the disabilities 
under which the Polish Catholics have so long suffered. 
Nowhere in Europe in the present century has religious 
persecution been more active than in Poland, and though, 
as in the time of our own Elizabeth, religion and politics 
have been so interwoven that it has always been possible 
to plead that it is rebellion, not religion, against which the 
hostility of the State has been directed, it still remains 
true that, whether in their political or in their religious 
capacities, the Polish Catholics have lived very hard lives. 
It is an immense triumph for Leo XIII. that this long 
agony should come to an end in his pontificate. That the 
conclusion of a religious peace in Poland should also be 
the means of consolidating French influence in the East— 
French influence in the East being always and necessarily a 
Catholic influence—is an additional recommendation in the 
Pope’s eyes. He has always had a special love for France, 
and has borne from her far more than he would have borne 
from any other Power. And though he is officially op- 
posed to any aggrandisement of the Russian schism, he 
may well think that the spread of German influence in the 
East is likely to do far more harm to Catholicism than all 
the efforts of the Orthodox Church. Against these solid 
and far-reaching arguments there is only to be set the 
displeasure of the German Emperor. But that displeasure 
cannot do him much harm unless it were to lead to a 
renewal of the Kulturkampf. On that head, however, he 
may reasonably feel easy. A coolness between Berlin and 
the Vatican does not necessarily mean a coolness between 
the Emperor and his Catholic subjects, and in the present 
position of German politics he is not likely wantonly to 
provoke a quarrel with “the party that governs.” 





THE FIGHTING POWER OF NEGROES. 


NATION which has to maintain its predominant 
position in the world and protect enormous commer- 
cial interests in every continent, while employing only a 
volunteer army, is bound to look somewhat carefully to 
its chances of recruiting. India furnishes a great army 
in part available overseas ; and the military career thus pro- 
vided for warlike races with a hereditary pride in courage 
has solved many political difficulties. But we question 
whether Great Britain has made the most of her negro 
subjects as fighting material. Since we are to be called 


Carthage, let us remember the example of Hannibal ; for 
if we are not greatly mistaken, the veterans who exter- 
minated the Romans at Cann, and but for the jealousies 
of an oligarchy might have changed the world’s history, 
were drawn not only from Spain, but from the country of 





the Vatican could not have accomplished in as many 





There is, however, no occasion 


the blacks,—the Soudan. 
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to return to such remote annals; only the other day 
Major Macdonald’s brigade proved before Omdurman 
that Soudanese can be turned into infantry which it 
would be scarcely possible to surpass. All through the 
Nile Campaign the blacks had shown exceptional dash, 
motably in the storming of Mahmoud’s zareba at the Atbara; 
and theaccount published by Lieutenants Alford and Sword 
pays a tribute to them, which perhaps gains in valuefrom the 
fact that it is written by officers serving in a British regi- 
ment. “Never could one wish for a more excellent set of men 
‘to lead into action. They love soldiering, and when off 
parade amuse themselves in drilling each other. In 
action their eagerness to come to close quarters is almost 
as much a curse as a blessing, for should they see a stray 
Dervish anywhere near, they at once forget all about 
keeping the ranks, and vie with each other as to who shall 
be the first ‘in at the death.” Yet even this “last 
infirmity ” of born soldiers did not shake their steadiness 
in the critical moment when twenty thousand Dervishes 
were bearing down upon three thousand of them. This 
admirable material we use, up to the present, only in 
Egypt, although, if we are not mistaken, there is no limit 
‘to the supply. Is there anything to be said against our 
‘raising a negro army to employ throughout our African 
Empire, just as in India we raise an Indian one,—perhaps 
even to supplement garrisons like Malta and Gibraltar ? 


So far as the question of courage is concerned, the negro 
has proved his value in every quarter of Africa, with the 
white man and against him. Certain races, like the Kroo 
‘boys of the Liberian coast, appear to have no stomach for 
a fight, although the Krooman is remarkable for physical 
strength. We have never heard of distinguished prowess 
among any natives of the Congo region, though the Fans, 
who inhabit the Gaboon and Ogowé districts, are said to 
be brave, as indeed their profession of elephant-hunting 
equires. But, admitting that in some parts of Africa 
men can only be made soldiers, as the Egyptians have 
been, against the grain and by the slow growth of confi- 
dence in the superiority of their officers and their arma- 
ment, there is no want of material to pick from. The 
Seedee boys of the Somali seaboard have a great name as 
tighters, and are said to be the only population which 
instinctively hits from the shoulders in the English 
fashion, a characteristic which endears them, we believe, 
to the British sailor. (It is notable, by the way, that a 
large percentage of professional pugilists are negroes.) 
Yet we never heard of Seedee boys being enlisted under 
British colours. The Masai, who live inland from 
Mombasa, have proved their courage against us as well as 
to the sorrow of their neighbours ; and they are essentially 
a fighting tribe for whose energies in this direction some 
outlet will have to be provided. When civilisation comes 
“nto contact with a race of this kind it must either enlist 
or exterminate,—as we have done with the Dervishes, 
many of whom took service in the Egyptian Army after 
the Atbara. But South Africa affords the most striking 
instance of a neglected opportunity. Here, as our frontier 
advanced, we came into contact with two branches of 
an exceptionally fine race, the Zulus. It is hardly 
necessary to recall how Chaka deliberately organised his 
people for war; he made military service compulsory on 
all males, and actually forbade marriage among the 
young men except with his permission. The warriors, 
enrolled in different impis, were kept in military 
kraals, which were, in effect, barracks, under a 
savage discipline; and cowardice was more dangerous 
than valour; for after every campaign the troops were 
assembled at the Cowards’ Tree, and inquiry held if 
any had been slack in action. Cetewayo revived the 
Draconic spirit of this discipline, though he reorgan- 
ised his army for the use of firearms. The result 
was that many fled over the border to escape the 
service; and these men were not infrequently employed 
against the Zulus. Serving with white men, as half- 
drilled troops, they did not distinguish themselves, and 
it has been inferred that, if Cetewayo’s men charged, as 
they so often charged, up to the very muzzles of guns, 
it was from a fear of punishment. This we hold to bea 
mistake. Experience points to the fact that the African 


ot a fighting tribe, when entirely free from European in- 
fluence, is brave as a man can be; that the African who 
has fairly settled down among Europeans is not less 
brave; but that the negro, when just touched with civilisa- 
tion, is very hard to train. 








The Zulus and Matabele prove sufficiently the first of 
these points; and the second is not hard to establish. Ip 
the Matabeleland rebellion, which followed as a con. 
sequence upon the Jameson folly, two corps of “ Cape 
boys” were enlisted, and did excellent service, Major 
Robertson’s regiment was specially mentioned for bravery 
in the attack on Thabas Amamba, and the only criticism 
passed upon their conduct was that they were reckless in 
looting, entering caves with little care whether Matabele 
were hiding there or not. These, however, were irregulars 
On the West Coast there are the West India regiments, 
who acquired, very undeservedly, a bad name in the 
Ashanti Campaign of 1872, where they were kept chiefly 
to fatigue duty. But in 1894, under the late Colonel 
Ellis, on the expedition against the Sofas, they showed 
admirable steadiness under the very trying night attack 
made in error by a French force under Lieutenant Maritz. 
The detachment of frontier police, largely recruited from 
the waifs of Freetown, who were present on that 
occasion showed the characteristics which we have 
attributed to the half-civilised negro. But the West 
Indian soldier has lost all the qualities of a native, 
if he has gained those of civilised troops; he must be 
shod and fed like a European. Of those who retain 
the free movement of savages the French have in 
their Senegalese perhaps the best fighting men in the 
continent. Certainly they undertake and accomplish 
marvels—of which Major Marchand’s expedition is only 
one instance—with the merest handful of these men, and 
it is very rare to read of desertions—though, of course, 
every negro chief is anxious to get the Senegalese for 
drill-sergeants—and cowardice apparently does not occur. 
The Senegalese will let themselves be cut to pieces 
in defence of their officers. The MHausas, or the 
people of mixed race, Yorubas and others, whom the 
Niger Company and Gold Coast authorities enlist under 
this name, are probably less born fighters than the French 
tirailleurs ; but their campaign against the Fulahs showed 
extraordinary steadiness and discipline, as well as courage. 
Moreover, and it is a point of great importance, they are 
probably better fitted to be formed into peace-soldiers, 
No negro, so far as we know, can be trusted with authority 
over other negroes; even the Senegalese may be relied on 
to begin slave-trading on his own account when he gets a 
free hand. The employment of Hausas involves the diffi- 
culty which apparently presents itself everywhere in Africa, 
—that relating to women. As arule, we fancy that the Sene- 
galese march with theirs; and we imagine that the Hausas 
havea good many camp-followers. It is part of the theory 
of African war that the women provide the commissariat. 
Zulu impis, it is said, could cover forty and fifty miles a 
day ; but the women carried the provisions. We do not 
know precisely how this question was dealt with in the Nile 
Campaign, but we imagine that in every fixed camp the men 
had their wives with them. Only a severe discipline, like 
that of a regular army, or that of Chaka and Cetewayo, 
curbs this tendency of the blacks; and the deplorable 
mutiny of the Soudanese in Uganda, a force which had 
never been got completely in hand since they were taken 
over from Emin, arose out of this cause. But when all 
is said, the black has the makings of an excellent soldier, 
and we see no reason why he should be unwilling to be 
regularly regimented and shipped from place to place. 
He has two limitations; all Africans are naturally bad 
shots—both the Zulus and the Dervishes failed in this 
respect—and for some reason the negro, who has little 
aptitude for domesticating animals, has never been a 
cavalry soldier. But he has the great advantage, as 
compared with the Indian, of having no caste ceremonials 
or prohibitions to complicate arrangements. 





“CHRISTIAN SCIENCE” AND LIBERTY. 


= fact that a criminal prosecution is pending in 
connection with the death of Mr. Harold Frederic 
imposes, of course, a certain amount of reserve upon 
journalistic discussion of the issues raised by that melan- 
choly event. Nevertheless, the development of the 
practice of “Christian Science” is a subject of so much 
general interest that a few remarks upon certain aspects 
of it, and the duty of society towards such movements, 
will not be inopportune. Let us say at once that it 1s 
difficult for us to understand any sane person honestly hold- 
ing the set of views put forth by an article in Wednesday's 
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Daily Chronicle, as contained in a book entitled “ Science 


and Health,” said to be the text-book of the Christian 
Scientists, and that we see with grave concern the allega- 
tion that these grotesque perversions of faith and 
travesties of science find increasing acceptance among 
people of various classes in this country. There is, to 
our mind, something specially repulsive in a system 
which, while suggesting that the Founder of Christianity 
found no need to diagnose the diseases He healed, prattles 
of the distinction between acute and chronic, “organic” and 
“functional ” disease, of “changed secretions,” “ carious 
bones,” “ cicatrised joints,” and lost. lung-substance, 
and claims that in the cure of all these forms of human 
affliction the author has been successful in restoring 
healthy conditions, “ with no means but mind.” It is to be 
feared that this loose employ ment of a half-medical jargon, 
absolutely contemptible as it is, is found to increase the 
chances that suffering human beings will commit them- 
selves to those who purport to cure all their ills by 
“faith.” Sick people like to be treated by those who can 
glibly use learned terms about their disorders. It prob- 


who talks thus must know better than a more obviously 
ignorant person at what particular point in their system 
to bring the influences of his remedy to bear, whether it 
be faith or a universal pill, or a combination of both. We 
do not doubt, therefore, that the dialect of ‘“ Christian 
Science” is only too well conceived for the purpose of 
winning converts. And if,as may be the case, and as it is 





doubtedly secured large numbers against the risk of 
disfigurement or death through a hideous and dangerous 
disease. But though the State’s care for children has, in 
this respect, been unfortunately relaxed, it is still, happily, 
the law that qualified medical advice must be sought and 
acted on by parents whose children are ill, whether of 
small-pox or any other disease. That is as it should be, 
and it may be reasonably anticipated that in all cases 
where deliberate neglect of the responsibility thus 
recognised by the law is established, Judges and juries 
will be found to deal adequately with the offence. 


But the case is, primd facie at any rate, essentially 
different when the neglect to call in, or to act on, qualified 
medical advice, and the reliance upon some irrational 
alternative, occur in the case of an adult who is in a con- 
dition to decide for himself. It may or may not be the 
fact that Mr. Harold Frederic was in such a condition, or 
that he was in effect overruled by others. All that 
has to be thrashed out before a Judge and jury. 
But what we are concerned to urge is that there 


}is ¢ iable dé that the feeli ited, 
ably seems to them somehow that the professed all-healer | a gh «ka ng ge. ull sapien, Ales ss 


justly or unjustly, by this case, may operate as an unwise 
restriction upon the hitherto-recognised liberty of the 


| grown-up citizen to form, and act on such views as he 
| honestly forms, as to the treatment of his own body when 


sick, We apprehend that orthodox practitioners gene- 
rally, if not invariably, believe that there is an appre- 
ciable number of cases in which persons treated by 
homeopathic doctors die, who would recover if thev 


the fashion to say, the exponents of the system are | were in the hands of allopathic doctors. But no allopatia 


sincere in their belief in its efficacy, as well as in their 
readiness to take fees from those whom they treat, the 
craze is only the more likely to spread. If it does, it 
must inevitably cause much suffering and some deaths 
among the patients who actually submit themselves, or 
are submitted by those in charge of them, to its operation. 
Beyond that, it must exercise a baneful influence by 
its opposition to sanitary progress. In this respect, at 
least, it constitutes a more widely injurious social aberra- 
tion than even the anti-vaccination movement. For 
the adherents of the latter, at any rate in some well- 
known centres of their delusion, do at least take 
elaborate precautions for the isolation of cases of small- 
pox, and for the observance of modern principles in 
regard both to the prevention of infection and the general 
maintenance of conditions favourable to health. But the 
author of the text-book of the Christian Scientists is a 
blank reactionary in all such matters. She (for the 
feminine authorship of the work is acknowledged) main- 
tains that not only “when there are fewer doctors,” but 
when “less thought is given to sanitary subjects, there 
will be better constitutions and less disease.” In view of 
this feature of the teaching in question, there can, in our 
opinion, be no doubt that it is one of the most noxious of 
the morbid mental developments of our day. 


And yet we are bound to say that the disposition 
which appears to exist in some quarters towards a 
coercive treatment of the Christian Scientists seems to 
us, to a considerable extent, wrong in principle, and 
based upon a misconception of the sphere of law. There 
are apparently many persons who think that such a case 
a8 that of Mr. Harold Frederic is obviously on all fours, 
from a public point of view, with that of the child of 
“Peculiar People” who has died because its parents 
refused to call in medical advice. Such a practical 
identity may no doubt be established; but to us it 
seems very important to recognise that the pre- 
sumption—though it may be rebutted—is the other 
way when the patient is of full age. It is a long-settled 
principle of English legislation that the State is bound to 
enforce upon parents and guardians the observance, 
in the case of their children under age, of those elemen- 
tary measures for the preservation or restoration of bodily 
health which are recognised as necessary by the common- 
sense of civilised mankind. It is to the great credit of 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children that 
it has extended the application of this principle and 
brought about its more rapid and certain enforcement. 
It is by no means to the credit of the present Govern- 
ment and Parliament that by their treatment of the 
Vaccination Bill of last Session they acquiesced in the 
virtual abandonment of a form of protection of children 
against the carelessness and wrongheadedness of their 
Darents which, though limited in its operation, un- 


suggests that the family of a man who has been in 
the habit of consulting a homeopathic doctor shall be 
liable to criminal prosecution if he dies in the hands of 
such an adviser. Such a proposition would arouse 
universal indignation as unjust in itself, and as an 
unwarrantable infringement of the liberty of the subject. 


| For, obviously, if the State thus fixed upon survivors a 








responsibility for death occurring after homeopathic 
treatment, it would in effect be requiring every considerate 
man of homeopathic convictions, as soon as he felt that his 
illness might end fatally, to consign himself to a system of 
medicine in which he disbelieved. And the same kind of 
reasoning holds with regard even to eccentric crazes, such as 
that now under our attention. No doubt both allopaths and 
homceopaths would agree that ‘ Christian Science ” is an 
impossible system, and the mass of the laity are, it may 
be hoped, of the same opinion. But questions of liberty for 
adults in this country cannot be safely settled by any mere 
preponderance, however decisive, of numbers and intelli- 
gence. In America there are said to be two hundred 
thousand Christian Scientists. We may have that number 
or more here some day, and we cannot hope to suppress 
them by prosecuting the relations of those adults who die 
under the treatment, or the Scientists in whose hands 
they have died. When children are the victims, or when 
there is conclusive evidence that any patient was subjected 
to their treatment, and withheld from rational treatment, 
contrary to what may fairly be assumed to have been his 
deliberate wish, then the law will rightly and rigorously 
step in. So also if, and when, sanitary regulations are 
defied. But, for the rest, “Christian Science” must be 
left to the influences of Christianity and of science, 
which, in the long run, may be reckoned on to kill it. A 
homeopath or a follower of Prince Hohenlohe is not a 
suicide because he believes in a foolish or an anti-scientific 
system of treatment for the sick. 





THE END OF THE MANCHESTER SCHOOL. 


“ HENEVER I think of America,” said Leigh 

Hunt, “I invariably think of a huge counter 
stretched along the line of the Atlantic coast, and smart 
salesmen standing behind it.” Like most generalisations, 
the remark was somewhat unjust, for the Civil War 
proved, as Lowell said, that people do not make the grand 
sacrifices then made, “for a mere shop.” But the truth 
underlying this severe judgment was that material and 
business considerations have exercised a far too exclusive 
predominance over American life. As the last of the 
veterans of the Manchester School has just passed away 
in the person of Mr. T. B. Potter, Cobden’s successor in 
the representation of Rochdale, it is worth while to 
consider the strength and weakness of a school of 
political thought whose aim was similar, though its 
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methods were quite opposed, to what Leigh Hunt con- 
sidered to be the aim of American politics,—to 
elevate the commercial idea to the supreme and un- 
challenged governing power in the State. We do not 
say that this was Cobden’s own idea, for he was a man 
of an unusually high character and powerful mind, 
nor do we think that the late Mr. Potter shared this idea, 
for his humanitarian work for the Union and Emancipa- 
tion Society during the American Civil War contradicts 
any such assumption. It might be difficult to find any 
complete representative of the school unless we took such 
an economist as McCulloch or Bastiat, for the extreme 
and logical aim of any political school is rarely seen in 
any of its individual members. Character, emotion, 
special interests invariably deflect the purely logical 
movement from its avowed end into somewhat broader 
channels. If we were to seek the world over for an ideal 
representative of Manchesterism, we should probably 
single out Franklin, that comfortable apostle of utilitarian- 
ism who wanted the turkey adopted instead of the eagle 
as the symbol of his country, and who would have been 
in his glory at the Exhibition of 1851 surrounded by 
“useful” mechanical inventions or dilating on material 
progress. 

Just as Pericles regarded the State as an organisation 
of culture, as Philip II. looked upon it as a great annexe 
of the Holy See, as Vane hoped to transform it into the 
“reign of the saints,” as Napoleon contemplated it as the 
embodiment of military force, so did the Manchester 
School think of the State as existing mainly for com- 
merce. England was regarded as primarily a warehouse. 
Ideal ends were lost sight of; the State, as Carlyle put it, 
was “shrunk into a police office, straitened to get its 
pay.” The sole object of the State was conceived of as 
being the protection of life and property, interpreted in 
very narrow terms. We do not wish to make the Man- 
<hester School responsible for all that was done (the Blue- 
books being witness) in the factories of Lancashire in the 
first half of the century; but it was unquestionably 
opposed to any comprehensive and generous interference 
on behalf of those multitudes of women and young 
people who were virtually in a state of slavery. The 
opposition of Mr. Bright to even the mild proposals of 
Sir Robert Peel cannot be forgotten, and the arguments 
by which that opposition was enforced were the arguments 
of the Manchester School asa whole. The one supreme idea 
underlying the argument was the production of the greatest 
possible quantity of riches, so that England should be 
the “workshop of the world.” That the producers of 
these riches were themselves so poor, so ill-fed, so lacking 
in education and health, that they could not make any effec- 
tive demand for a share in the riches they themselves had 
produced ; that, consequently, a fatal lack of any balance 
éetween production and consumption was bound to grow 
up, leading to commercial crises which demoralised the 
very industrial system which the Manchester School 
existed to support,—these considerations never entered 
the mind of that school. It was not a question of hardness 
of heart; Ricardo, who formulated what the Germans 
afterwards called the “iron law of wages,” was one of the 
kindest and most generous men who ever lived, and the 
men who founded the Free-trade party were far above the 
average line of probity and benevolence. No; the 
mistake of the Manchester School was to deduce the 
policy of the State from one single set of interests 
and considerations. The doctrine of the “economic 
man” was in the ascendant, and this “ monster, 
whom the world ne’er saw” (we cannot apply 
to him the adjective “ faultless”) was conceived of 
as representing the whole of man for political purposes. 
‘ The Manchester School knew, of course, that men were 
fathers, lovers, friends, martyrs, poets, saints; but the 
State, it was supposed, could take no account of man 
in any of these aspects. To the State man was a pro- 
ducing animal, and State policy was to be so organised 
that his productions were to be piled up as high as 
possible. Pericles, in that immortal speech preserved to 
us by Thucydides, declared that it was the policy of 
Athens to surround her citizens with noble monuments 
and an atmosphere of refined beauty; but the hideous 
industrial towns of England, so long as factories were 
humming and chimneys belching forth clouds of black 
smoke, were good enough for the Manchester School. 


It is only right and just that we should turn aside for 








a moment to consider the logical strength and consistency 
of that school. It was in the main the outcome of 
Liberalism, we might say of Radicalism, stripped of itg 
more ideal elements (themselves the outcome of the 
Puritan movement), and shrunk to the dimensions of an 
economic formula, Heine in his mocking way put his 
finger on a real weakness of English Liberalism when he 
said that it was a Liberalism of interests rather than of 
ideas. So many aggrieved interests had been dealt with 
by the long series of Whig Ministries, that it was inevitable 
with a people so commercial as the English that the great 
interest of freedom of trade should be dealt with when the 
time was ripe. When that time came the Manchester 
School dealt with the situation in a manner as masterly ag 
the annals of English history record. The issue wag 
simple, the logic was narrow but direct. Just as the 
narrowest Churches tend to win as against the more vague 
in theological competition, so did the narrow but powerful 
Manchester School win easily in political competition, 
Neither Tory, Whig, nor Chartist could stand before it, for 
it alone, with its impregnable economic position, could 
then do the exact work which needed to be done. We, 
who admire that achievement and who think Free-trade ag 
sound a moral as it is an economic doctrine, are not 
likely to belittle so complete a victory over the forces of 
vested interests. It was unquestionably the cleanest piece 
of political sword-work in the century. 


Now, how came it to pass that such an honest and 
valiant body of political fighters made so supreme an 
error in their fundamental position while doing such good 
and necessary work in actual reform? It was not due to 
any materialism of thought, for the quick-witted men of 
Manchester were no more materialistic than the Tory 
squires. It was due, as we think, to a certain lack of 
imagination, which has perhaps been a more potent cause 
of mischief in the world than have the more obvious 
forces of evil. With the bad men of the world we may 
do something, and at least we may all be on our guard 
against them. But with the men who see intensely within 
a certain very limited field of vision, and who are blind to 
all beyond that, it is very difficult to co-operate, while it is 
certain that, having once achieved their special object, it 
will be impossible to induce them to take the next neces- 
sary step, or even to admit that there is another step. 
This, as it seems to us, was the attitude of the Manchester 
School, through which the old mechanical Radicalism 
ran into a political cul de sac. A merely utilitarian 
theory of organised society had reached its inevitable end. 
Tyndall has treated of the importance of the imagination 
in science; it is for some future writer to show its 
importance in politics. Next to character it is the most 
weighty factor, and one is tempted to say that at times, 
at certain crises, imagination is an even greater factor 
than character. We do not forget the danger of a too 
potent imagination like that of Burke, which revealed to 
him excellences in the old Bourbon Monarchy of France 
which never existed. We do not ignore the evils 
wrought in the world by rulers of abnormal powers of 
vision—an Emperor Frederick II., a Charles XII.,—shall 
we add, a Kaiser Wilhelm II.? But assuredly these 
evils, great as they have been, are immensely outweighed 
by those resulting from routine intellects, from a narrow 
range of vision, from exclusive devotion to a single end. 
For as life is varied and complex, so must the State, 
which deals with the secular side of life, take into con- 
sideration many motives, many influences, many interests ; 
and the statesman who can perceive that most clearly, 
who can trace the visible pursuits of men up to their 
unseen causes, will in the long run be the surest guardian 
of the national trust. 








ASPECTS OF MR. GLADSTONE’S LIFE AND MIND. 

IR EDWARD HAMILTON’S monograph on Mr. 
KS Gladstone (John Murray) is an excellent piece of 
work; and even Mr. Morley himself, when he has given the 
world the biography which he has undertaken to write, 18 
scarcely likely to make us better acquainted with Mr. 
Gladstone than has the veteran statesman’s old secretary 
and friend. Few men have ever more completely obeyed the 
command to live openly. There is nothing in his life to 
conceal, nothing from the standpoint of morality and honour, 
to apologise for. We have here a life which stood four-square 
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to all the winds that blew. Mr. Gladstone’s was not an 
intricate character, though it was at times represented as 
such by rather obtuse persons; we can read his mind with 
comparative ease; his nature was all of a piece; and he had, 
in a more than usual degree, the defects of his qualities. The 
general picture which Sir Edward Hamilton draws is the 
kind of picture which any sympathetic and appreciative 

rson who knew his subject would have drawn, and as we 
trace the lines and study the main characteristics we do not 
wonder at the great hold which Mr. Gladstone exercised over 
the British people. 

For it is plain that, powerful as was Mr. Gladstone’s 
intellect within certain limits, it was his character that was 
by far the most important part of his distinguished personality, 
and it is character rather than intellect which is appreciated 
in England. Mr. Gladstone’s was not a first-rate intellect: 

He bas left us scarcely anything that is stamped with the hall- 

mark of originality. His speeches, apart from the splendid 

personal magnetism of the orator, leave no powerful impression 
onthe reader. Not to speak of Burke’s greatest efforts, which 
belong rather to literature than to oratory, Mr. Gladstone’s 
speeches do not satisfy the imagination or the judgment as 
do the best speeches of Mr. Bright; the flight is not so sus- 
tained, the appeal is not so sure. Asan essayist and reviewer 
the measured sentences of Mr. Gladstone, while always con- 
taining some important truth, were never fused into a 
glowing whole by the power of a great imagination. He usually 
kept on the level of a high order of wisdom, but he rarely 
ascended the mount of vision, he rarely conveyed the impres- 
sion of being inspired. It will be remembered that, some 
years ago, in writing on the books that had influenced him, 

Mr. Gladstone adduced four writers,—Aristotle, Augustine, 

Dante, and Butler. To those who know the best that has 

been thought and said in the world, it appears strange to 

find an able and devout, but quite inferior, writer like Butler 
admitted into the society of the three other masters of human 
thought; the selection was a confession of the presence of a 
rather ordinary element in Mr. Gladstone’s thinking apparatus, 
for Butler’s doctrine of “ probability ” has never appealed to 
any very powerful mind. It is the more strange to find Mr. Glad- 
stone’s choice of the four great poets of the world, one which 
we think the best judgment of mankind will approve. Homer, 

Dante, and Shakespeare, of course, are three of the four; 
and in considering the claims of Adschylus, Virgil, Milton, 
and Goethe to fill the fourth place, we confess to a mingled 
surprise and satisfaction that Mr. Gladstone chose Goethe. 
We should have supposed that certain aspects of Goethe 
would have so repelled Mr. Gladstone as to interfere with his 
judgment; and we admit that such a judgment must be 
urged in mitigation of the sentence we feel inclined to pass 
upon the purely intellectual side of his nature. But we 
cannot help being struck by some obvious intellectual 
limitations, in spite of those many-sided interests which 
Sir Edward Hamilton refers to, and which, of course, were 
well known to the public. In spite of his linguistic attain- 
ments and fine classical culture, Mr. Gladstone’s judgments 
were rather those of a very well-educated English gentle- 
man than those of a great scholar or a great thinker. With 
modern German philosophy he seems to have had no 

acquaintance, and that means a great gap in a mind in- 

terested in speculation and in spiritual things. Of the 
modern revolutionary thought on Nature, on the origin of 
man, on the nature of society and the State, Mr. Gladstone 
would appear to have had no conception other than the 
conventional ideas of cultivated gentlemen of leisure. He 
was content stare super antiquas vias; there was no daring, 
no great initiative in his intellect. That wonderful memory 
which he shared with Macaulay is rarely associated with 
great originality of thought; it goes rather with easy recep- 
tivity of ideas already acclimatised in the zones of cultivated 

Opinion. 

It is when we approach Mr. Gladstone on the side of character 
that we see his exceptional claim to admiration and regard. 
On this point it is worth quoting Sir Edward Hamilton in his 
general survey of Mr. Gladstone’s nature :—“ The furtherance 
of liberty, toleration, and progress, the amendment of the lot 
of his fellow-creatures, the relief of suffering, the wise 
husbanding of the nation’s resources—in short, the pro- 
motion of better government—were his aims. What he 
desired most to find in men was character: in measures, 








equity. He believed, persistently and implicitly, in the 
existence of truth; and this belief he endeavoured to instil 
in others.” It is thus clear that Mr. Gladstone’s aims were 
moral. We may differ from him in opinion (and Sir Edward 
Hamilton makes it more clear than ever that those who most 
completely differed from him were some of his most enthusi- 
astic followers), but we see that he was steeped in the sense of 
moral duty, whose voice he obeyed alike in the prime of his 
youth and in the dewy eve of extreme age. His heroes were 
men of character, supreme among them Washington, whose 
intellect was of the second or third order, but in the 
granite rock of whose character there was not a flaw. We 
have said that Mr. Gladstone had the defects of his qualities; 
this is clear as regards his moral nature. He was, being 
upright himself, free from all suspicion and very credulons. 
So that while, on the one hand, his fellow-countrymen knew 
by instinct that he was a good man, and revered him as they 
have revered no statesman since the Commonwealth times, 
on the other hand, he was an easy prey to errors which 
weakened his position as a statesman. Suspicion may not be 
a good counsellor, but credulity is a bad one; and Mr. 
Gladstone’s credulity, says Sir Edward Hamilton, “was 
unbounded.” It was this very guilelessness of nature, 
source though it was of many of his troubles, which con-- 
tributed to Mr. Gladstone’s charm. Along with this credulity 
went a sincere belief. He once said to Sir Edward Hamilton : 
“Thave made mistakes enough in my political career, God 
knows. But I can honestly assert that I have never said or done 
anything in politics in which I did not sincerely believe.” We 
know that this assertion will be met with incredulity in 
many quarters, but we believe it to be true. We see the 
cropping out of character in Mr. Gladstone’s routine existence. 
His wonderful economy of time, his patient methods of work, 
the dignified frugality and stately order of his household, 
even so purely mechanical a series of acts as his docketing of 
letters, all testify to a strong sense of stewardship. He 
“lived as ever in his great Taskmaster’s eye; ” nothing was to 
be wasted, no talent was to be folded in a napkin, every power 
was to be exercised; much had been given, much would be 
required. Far removed as he was from the Puritan position: 
in opinion and instinct, we see that much of the best elements 
that went to make up the Puritan character was inherent in 
Mr. Gladstone. So may it always be with any man who 
aspires to lead the British people. It is clear that Mr. Glad- 
stone saw this element of our character, for in the course of a 
conversation, we are told that he saw, amid his almost bound- 
less optimism, one rock ahead: “ What I fear is the want. 
of principle which I fancy I see in some of the men 
who are likely to occupy conspicuous positions in the 
future.” We may hope that this fear will not be realised; 
but there is, no doubt, much in the present domination 
of material interests over men’s consciences which com- 
pels us to weigh well our opinion as to the prospects 
of civilised society in the more immediate future. “The 
world is too much with us,” its gigantic claims tend to deaden 
the finer elements of our being, and to demand a coarser 
kind of human clay to deal with them than that which formed 
the matrix of Mr. Gladstone’s moral nature. But the reign 
of materialism will not endure for ever, the stars will emerge 
from the black night, and will shine upon our future path. 
When that time comes the old demand will be made for 
character in our national leaders; and though we do not, 
anticipate the advent of another Gladstone, yet we do expect 
that the main qualities of future leaders will be his,—courage, 
nobility, belief, energy, a wise and justifiable opportunism 
which knows when “to take occasion by the hand,” and a 
profound conservatism which distrusts hasty @ priori judg- 
ments, and is content to rest on the experience of mankind, 
while it also is “breathed upon by hope’s perpetual breath.” 





THE HEALTH OF OUR BOYS. 


HE article in the Times of Monday about the health 

of boys in public schools must have surprised as well 

as alarmed a great many households. We have all been 
congratulating ourselves upon our sanitary reforms, upon 
our flashed drains and open ventilation, and carefal inspec- 
tion of all that can produce disease, and thanking beneficent. 
science for our lowered rate of mortality and the improved 
health of every class. Yet here in the Times is “a physician 
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ef high standing ” who has been examining our children, and 
finds the boys for the most part a rickety lot of whom 
any savage nation would be ashamed, and whom an ancient 
Greek would probably have weeded out by some summary pro- 
cess of selection. Ofa hundred lads ina public school between 
thirteen and fifteen years of age, thirty-nine were below the 
average height, fifty-three below the average weight, sixty- 
eight below the average in chest measurement, siaty-three were 
the subject of deformities, two were ruptured, fourteen had 
varicocele, and twenty-two were the subjects of albuminuria. 
Only a minority, in fact, were really bealthy or perfectly 
formed lads. It seems difficult to believe such a report, and 
yet it would hardly have been published except upon high 
authority; and there are some facts known to us all which 
give it a colour of probability. Parents have been com- 
plaining for some time that boys are more “delicate” than 
they used to be; that school-life does not seem to “suit” 
them perfectly; that, in London especially, they suffer in 
a way which suggests distrust of the conditions of their 
environment. They grow pale, flaccid, and headachy. Their 
teeth fail them, they are liable to an unintelligible degree to 
constipation, and instead of being ready to eat anything from 
@ paving stone to a blanket, they are dainty, wanting in 
appetite, and sometimes even ‘averse to food.” Of the 
“deformities” mentioned, except pigeon-breast, we have not 
heard much, and cannot but suspect either accident or 
exaggeration, but that a sort of malaise is common among 
lads of the well-to-do class is the testimony of numberless 
mothers not usually given to depreciate anything that is 
their own. What is the cause P 


Two explanations are sometimes offered which seem at 
first sight sufficient, but which do not stand the test of 
eareful inquiry. One is that we are rearing babies who 
formerly would have died, and that this survival of the un- 
fittest, due, of course, to increased knowledge and medical 
skill, is lowering the average of vitality. Another is 


that the generation which is producing the boys is over- | 


worked, subjected to too much intellectual stimulus, and 


generally made neurotic, and that the children of such | 


parents are naturally, if not diseased, at least delicate, and 
predisposed to suffer from every cause of unhealthiness to 
which they may be exposed. That sounds credible, though 
we must remark in passing that much feebleness is acci- 
dental, and that no one inherits a broken leg, but 
there is a very solid bit of evidence which seems fatal to 
both those explanations. If the tendency to weakness is 
congenital, the girls ought to display it as much as the boys, 
and they do not. If there is a fact that is certain in our 
social life, it is that the girls of our day in almost every class 


may be “ prepared” for public-school life, and, while they are 
studying, encourage them to play games which involve what 
is really violent and exhausting exercise. They are, in fact, 
physically and mentally worked hard, and unless they are 
exceptionally strong, or, as many boys do, refuse to let their 
minds exert themselves, they lose weight, grow too fast, and 
do not acquire the capacity of chest necessary to health, 
They want more rest, and do not get it, partly, of course, 
by their own fault, their instinctive restlessness making them 
regard all rest as tedious. The nervous power, too, becomes 
impaired. In the schoolroom and the playground a fierce 
spirit of competition is generated, “ eagerness ” is abnormally 
developed, and the lad goes home for his holidays in a con. 
dition of half-conscious lassitude. The holidays recover him, 
an increase of age recovers him, the lounging habit of 
eighteen or nineteen recovers him; and the proportion who 
grow out of the “delicacy” of the earlier period is very con. 
siderable; but still a good many suffer through life from 
what is practically overstrain hardly noticed by parents, and 
watched with interest only by the few masters who have time 
to spare for noticing such a detail. 

What is the remedy? Probably there is none except 
increased attention on the part of both masters and fathers 
to the health of their growing lads, leading, of course, to 
better food, longer intervals of rest, and less driving, both as 
to mental exertion and success in the school-games. The 
intolerable cooking of public schools, which even twenty 
years ago was a distinct abuse, and drew down sharp 
remonstrances from men as experienced as the author of 
“Tom Brown’s Schooldays,” has, we believe, been partially 
corrected, as also has the system which left growing lads for 
twelve hours in the twenty-four without any supply of food 
which they cared to eat. They are still too often allowed 
to buy stuff in the way of delicacies, which they 
would be much better without; but the system of diet 
has, especially in preparatory schools, grown kindlier 
and more careful with every decade. The real evil now is 
| overstrain, the mixture of two edacations both urged ona 
| little too rapidly, and that can only be improved by steady 








| attention, created by the consciousness which articles like 
that in the Times help every now and then to awaken. The 
willingness to pay for education now is very great, the pre- 
paratory schools are very profitable, and their sanitary condi- 
tion is watched with anxious care; there is no wish to neglect 
any reasonable precaution, and if fathers will only observe 
carefully, and when it is needful remonstrate, the remaining 
evils will gradually besweptaway. The principal of them, we 
feel confident, is the overtaxation of the lads in two pursuits 





are bigger, healthier, and stronger in every way than their | overstrain inflicts on the frame an injury which is sometimes 


mothers ever were. They are so much taller that the great 


shops have altered their “stock sizes”; they are so much | 


heavier that they are rather ashamed of it, as destroying 
their claim to etherealness; and they are so much stronger 
that they enjoy walks, rides on the bicycle, and gymnastic 
exercises which their mothers would have pronounced, and, 
in fact, do pronounce, impossible or injurious. If this ig 
the fact—and no one who has eyes seriously disputes it— 
the question is not why our children do not profit by 
ell the science brought to bear on their protection, but 
only why our boys do not. 


We suspect, without being entirely convinced, that the 
truth is something of this kind. We are far too careless as 
to what our boys eat at preparatory schools, being content if 
they are content, without suflicient inquiry as to the nutri- 
tiousness of their food, the hours at which it is taken, and 
their supply of milk; and we allow them to be worn out by 
an injudicious mixture of work which is for them severe, and 
exercise which would do them twice as much good if it were 
not quite so continuous. The brainwork by itself would not 
hurt them, or the energetic play, but the mixture of both 
before either brain or muscles are fully formed wears them 
out with weariness. They get “stale,” as the athletes say. 
The old notion that hard work and hard study can go on 
together without injury to the average young man has long 
ago been discarded. The experiment was tried under most 
favourable circumstances at Cornell University, and was 
abandoned; all the abler teachers, many of them prejadiced 
in its favour, confessing that it had failed. We now tax the 
brains of boys of thirteen pretty severely in order that they 


; permanent. It the lads could only rest for an hour in the 
middle of the day the whole evil would be obviated; but 
an English boy never rests unless he is bending over a desk, 
which ought not to be so flat, or lying down in bed. 





TIBULLUS; OR, THE PLEASURES OF THE 
BOTANIST. 
HILOSOPHERS have very frequently remarked on 
the diversity which exists between men’s occupa- 
tions and the pastimes of their leisure hours. Our friend 
Tibullus has chosen the business of a dealer in stocks and 
shares, from which he derives such a considerable income as 





would enable him to play a leading part in the world of 
| fashion; yet the only occupation of his leisure time and the 
| sole interest of his life is botany. Tibullus is no longer 
| young, and moreover affects a style of dress quite out of 
| mode; being once quizzed in the City about the cut of his 
| coat, he explained very good humouredly that he found the 
: broad tails and deep pockets most convenient for containing 
' the tin boxes for collecting specimens, without which he 
‘never stirred from the house. He then produced, amidst 
| general laughter, from the deep capacities of his pockets, a 
| couple of large bait-boxes such as anglers use for storing their 
worms. Our friend had often assured us that the botanist 
| could never know when he might not come across some rare 
' botanical specimen which he might be desirous of securing, 
' and that London itself had an excellent cryptogamic flora. 
On leaving the City, where he is regarded as a harmless 
eccentric, our friend hastens back to his house in Bloomsbury; 
| being unmarried, he is able, without opposition, to devote him- 
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| at once—athletics and education—at an age when even slight _. 
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———— 
gelf and the interior of this establishment to his favourite 

arsuit, On the staircase are hung the finer specimens of his 
celebrated collection of prints of botanists of all ages; upon 
the walls of his dining room he has gathered no less than forty 
different engravings of Linnwus, for whom he frequently ex- 
presses the greatest admiration, and whose birthday he never 
forgets to keep by a dinner given to kindred botanical spirits. 
Other rooms are devoted to cabinets, which contain his 
Hortus Siceus (a8 he is pleased to call it) or collections of 
dried plants, all gathered, pressed, and mounted on sheets of 
paper by his own hands. On these cabinets our friend has 
had painted various texts, such as “O, all ye green things 
upon the earth, bless ye the Lord,” with others from the 
psalms of David; as well as quotations from other poets re- 
ferriag to the study of plants and the beauties of the vegetable 
world. To form these collections, our friend has travelled 
over every part of the United Kingdom; for it isa whim of 
his to take no interest in any but British plants. Another 
botanist, knowing that Tibullus was anxious to secure a cer- 
tain rare plant for his cabinet, brought him some specimens 
from Calais. Our friend professed himself at first greatly 
obliged, but, on discovering where the specimens had grown, 
could not conceal his disappointment; and we subsequently 
observed, so little did he value them, that when the giver had 
left he cast them behind the fire. 

We recollect, upon one occasion, taking a party of children 
to the top of St. Paul’s, and discovering, to our surprise, 
Tibullus in the Golden Gallery under the ball. He explained 
that he was endeavouring to secure some species of lichen 
which, so far as he knew, only grew on the stones there. 
Having by the aid of our walking-sticks dislodged a small 
patcb, he placed it in his collecting-box, and returned to his 
ofice in Throgmorton Street, we doubt not as contented as if 
some stocks he had bought were rising ten points a day. Our 
friend has set himself the task of seeing in a wild and natural 
state every species of plant mentioned in Mr. Bentham’s 
“British Flora,” and so busy has he been in this botanical 
pursuit, that he claims to have already seen thirteen hundred 
species out of the total thirteen hundred and fifteen. Every 
time we meet him we inquire how many he has yet to find, 
and he always replies with a less number. So deep-rooted is 
this love of his hobby that he thinks no journey too long or 
tvo arduous if he can strike one species off the list. 


We remember on another occasion meeting our old friend 
tramping along the Portsmouth road, between Guildford and 
Godalming. He declared himself on the way to a certain 
common, where Cyperus fuscus, a minute species of sedge, was 
co be seen growing, it being the only place in Great Britain 
where this satisfaction was offered to the botanist. Our 
friend had never visited this sacred spot before, and his 
agitation and emotion were quite painful to witness; nor 
ehall we ever forget how he whooped and holloaed and tossed 
bis cap into the air when our search was rewarded. Certain 
rustics that were passing along the road made a coarse joke, 
insinuating that the old fellow was in liquor, to which he 
made a very dignified reply, but afterwards confessed 
to us he had rather they should think him drank 
than know the treasure he had just found, for he 
was stre they would return and tear it all up by the roots. 
But apon our reminding him that what was a treasure to 
him was but a weed to them, he was pacified. We must 
confess, from our observations on this and several other 
occasions, that we believe the pleasant emotions of the 
botanist on finding a new species are hardly equalled by any 
Which this world offers to mankind. Indeed, we remember 
that in his early years Tibullus was a martyr to melancholy 
depression; and he kas often declared to us that he never 
knew what happiness was until he took up botanical pursuits. 
Oar friend was once rallied by some members of the company 
= being a recluse; and one young lady archly inquired: 
‘What was his greatest happiness?” ‘To which he humor- 
ously, but we believe truly, made answer: “Grubbing in a 
ditch for a rare plant that does not grow there.” 


We need hardly say that all the old gentleman's vacations 
are spent in botanical excursions. A country walk in his 
Company involves a halt every few paces (whilst he 
makes notes in his pocket-book, or stores away speci- 
mens in the vasculum which he carries slung across 
his back), as well as many diversions to rubbish-heaps 


and bits of waste land, where, he informs us, some of | with tke land of the Crusaders. Soon after the Crimean 





the best things are often to be found. He quarters a stubble- 
field with all the eagerness of a spaniel hunting for a wounded 
partridge; and it was for years his ambition to add a new 
plant to the British list, but this he has now given up, several 
species which he advanced as deserving recognition as wild 
British plants having been pronounced escapes. In the winter 
he is mainly occupied with arranging his herbarium and 
attending the meetings of the botanical learned societies. 
His library is unrivalled, and he is himself the author of “ A 
Flora Londinensis; or, Catalogue of Wild Plants Found 
within a Four-Mile Radius of Charing Cross.” This work 
was well spoken of at the time of its publication; but since 
the County Council have taken over the weeding of some of 
the London parks, it is completely out of date. He hasa 
great collection of maps of these islands, on which he has 
indicated all the stations of the rarer plants. Many of these 
plants, he tells us, are only found in one spot, and to these he 
makes annual pilgrimages to assure himself of their continued 
existence. The first of May being a holiday on Change, our 
friend devotes it to an excursion to Hampstead Heath, where 
he goes through the catal ogue of plants he used to find there 
fifty years ago, and annually laments the increasing poverty 
of the flora. 


Tibullus has given us to understand that the magnum opis 
of his life is to be a vast work on the distribution of the plants 
of our islands, based entirely on his personal observations. 
We once inquired of a high botanical authority whether this 
forthcoming work would be of any scientific value, and were 
told, in reply: “ Not the slightest.” We may, however, in 
conclusion, repeat that Tibullus is one of the happiest of 
mortals. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE NEW CRUSADE. 


THE ALLIANCE OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC AND 
ORTHODOX CHURCHES. 


(To roe Epiror or THe “Sprcrator.’”’] 





Srr,—The grave feeling of uneasiness in France and Russ‘a 
produced by the visit of the Kaiser to Palestine reminds us 
that the sacred associations we attach to the Holy Land are 
by no means the only claim it now possesses to the deep 
interest of European nations. The great importance that 
Palestine and the eastern shores of the Mediterranean once 
possessed from their position upon the great trade routes 
between the Eastern and Western worlds was almost totally 
destroyed when the conveyance of merchandise by caravans 
was no longer able to compete with transport by sea. Now, 
however, when in a few years the “iron horse” will replace 
the “ship of the desert,” it is almost certain that a vast 
amount of the commerce between the East and West will 
flow once more through its ancient channels, and populous 
cities will arise among the ruins of bygone Empires whose 
records carry us back to the very cradle of human civi- 
lisation. The land of the Pharaohs has been galvanised 
back into life by English hands, and under the magic touch 
of a kindred Teutonic race there will almost certainly be a 
resurrection no less remarkable among the dry bones of the 
Old World States in Palestine and Syria. 


The faith of the Crusaders is no longer a power in Western 
Europe. Neither religion nor romantic chivalry could now 
attract thousands of armed pilgrims from every land to 
Jerusalem or the banks of the Jordan; but, nevertheless, the 
reawakening of Palestine and Syria may very possibly pro- 
duce results as important and far-reaching as any of the 
Crusades. While France still cherishes the memory of the 
historic part she played in medieval times to restore the 
“Kingdom of Jerusalem” to its ancient place among 
living States, not less is she fully alive to the political 
consequences that would follow the development of 
modern civilisation in Syria and Palestine. Prosaic and 
utilitarian as the world has become, it is nevertheless 
impossible to separate religious sentiment from politics 
in questions relating to the Holy Land. When, forty 
years ago, France resolved to make a vigorous effort to 
increase her influence in the East, one of the chief means 
that she adopted was through the medium of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and by appealing to her historic associatior 
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War a French Committee was formed by Admiral Mathieu, 
Marshal Bosquet, and a group of highly influential members 
of the Institut de France, to organise the establishment of 
French Catholic schools throughout the East, the chief 
object of which should be the extension of the moral influence 
of France. The scheme, which from the first enjoyed the 
warmest support of the French Government, was placed under 
the direction of Cardinal Lavigerie, then a professor at the 
Sorbonne. The operations of this patriotic missionary 
society spread far beyond the limits of the Holy Land. In 
Armenia seven groups of schools were established, six in Persia, 
forty-eight in Syria, and seventeen in Palestine. The move- 
ment was extended as far as Abyssinia, and its supporters 
have recently declared openly again and again that the 
influence of the sixteen groups of French schools in Egypt 
upon their Coptic students would render the latter invaluable 
auxiliaries to France in a struggle with England. The real 
object of the extension of these Catholic missions in the East 
is sufficiently evident from the fact that Gambetta, at the 
very moment when he was must vigorously opposing the 
Clerical party in France, warmly supported the grant of a 
liberal Government subsidy to the French Jesuit College at 
Beirut. 


But France is not the only country in Europe that has 
entered upon this new Crusade during the present generation. 
In no other land has so much of the medizval ideal survived 
asin Russia. There the spirit that animated the Crusaders 
is still a living force. A pilgrimage to the Holy Land is, in 
the belief of the vast majority of Russians, the supreme act 
of the national faith. While France was endeavouring to 
extend her influence through the students in her Oriental 
Catholic schools, Russia proclaimed the vastness of her 
power in the most impressive way by the hordes of pilgrims 
whom she sent yearly to the Holy Land. Russia, no less 
than France, fully realises the immense political importance 
that Syria and Palestine must possess in the future. 
Wherever she has determined to extend her influence, she 
has spared no efforts to secure converts to the Orthodox 
Church, for every convert to the Russian branch is taught to 
regard the Czar as his protector, and almost as his Sovereign. 
In imitation of France, the Orthodox Society of Palestine 
was founded to carry on a propaganda no less active than 
that of the French Roman Catholic Church. Under the 
patronage of the Imperial family, and possessed of 
immense wealth, it has long been engaged in the erec- 
tion of Russian churches and monasteries; and found- 
ing schools in which every effort is made for the 
extension of the Russian language and creed. With its aid 
peasants can now be conveyed as pilgrims from any part of 
European Russia to Palestine and return, with all expenses 
paid, for an expenditure of a little less than five pounds. 
Peasants chosen to represent village communities too poor to 
subscribe this modest sum are conveyed to the Holy Land at 
the expense of the Society. Large refuges for their reception 
have been constructed along the route that the pilgrims 
follow, and a special line of steamers, organised like emigrant 
ships, convey them from Odessa to Jaffa. For many years 
fierce rivalry has existed between the missionaries of the 
Roman Catholic and Orthodox Churches, and not even the 
political alliance of France and Russia was able to remove the 
mutual jealousy between them. 


The visit of the Kaiser, however, has effected in a few days 
what all the efforts of the Vatican could not have accom- 
plished in as many centuries. Separate still on points of 
dogma, they are now perforce closely united in face of the 
common enemy. But the tactics upon which this new Crusade 
will have to be fought out are altogether modern. It is a 
conflict between the ideals of a vanished age and those of a 
new and modern world. While France and Russia appeal to 
the now politically allied Catholic Churches, to religious 
sentiment, and the halo of historical romance that still rests 
upon the memory of the Crusaders, the Kaiser, whose 
religious enthusiasm is equally sincere, has enlisted into his 
service the potent auxiliaries of modern civilisation. While 
Russia is importing monks and pilgrims, and her ally 
missionary priests and professors, Germany is entering upon 
the new Crusade with locomotives and railways, steam- 
ploughs and the telephone. While France is dreaming of 
her mailed Crusaders of the days of yore, and appealing to 
the Pope to confirm her supremacy over all “belonging to 











the Frankish religion” as decreed by the Capitulation of 
1740, Germany is importing the bicycle, and her engineers are 
laying down roads on which to run them. 

There can be little doubt of the ultimate result of such 
contest, but, nevertheless, the political alliance of the Orthodox 
and Catholic Churches may have many far-reaching and up. 
looked-for results. Negotiations are at this moment going on 
between St. Petersburg and the Vatican in reference to the 
relations of the Russian Government with the Catholics of 
Poland and White Russia. With a loyal Catholic clergy in 
Poland one great source of danger to Russia would disappear, 
and Iam informed by an absolutely reliable authority that 
an arrangement that will be perfectly satisfactory to the Polish 
Catholics has already been made. Butin many other directions 
the united action of the Churches will, in the belief of many 
Russian statesmen, have results no less important. Acting in 
concert their influence will, it is believed, be far more potent 
than that of either, acting independently, has hitherto been, 
in drawing into one Church or the other many Oriental 
Christians who, until now, have maintained their independ- 
ence. Such an attempt, for example, is now being made upon 
the Armenians. While Russia is prepared to take certain 
diplomatic measures to ensure their welfare in Turkey, she is 
renewing her efforts to bring the Armenian Church more 
closely within the fold of the Russian ecclesiastical system. 
Similar methods will be applied to all the native Christian com. 
munities in the East, in Egypt and Abyssinia, each Church 
being regarded as within the sphere of Russian or French 
influence according to its leanings towards the Catholic or 
Orthodox faith. 

Whatever the final result of this new departure in 
missionary policy may be, there is no doubt but that the 
influence of both France and Russia in the East will be 
greatly increased by the disappearance of the friction between 
the two Churches, by which their efforts have hitherto been 
toa great extent neutralised in many quarters.—I am, Sir, &., 

Francis H. E. Parmer, 





AN IRISH CHANNEL TUNNEL. 


[To tax EpiTor or THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 


S1r,—I am very glad to observe that you have opened your 
columns for the discussion of this very important question. 
I do not desire to add anything to what your correspondents 
have said with regard to the advantages which are likely to 
result from the construction of a tunnel between Ireland 
and Scotland; they are apparent and overwhelming. But I 
should like to say a word with regard to the likelihood of 
the work being actually carried out. It is clear to those 
of us who have given close attention to the matter, that 
unless Government aid in some shape or another be forth- 
coming, the tunnel will not be made, at any rate not for 
many years to come. At the same time, very little is 
really required of the Government. Two things are at 
present uncertain,—(1) whether the geological formation 
between the two coasts will permit of the tunnel being 
made at all; (2) whether the traffic during the first few 
years will prove sufficiently large to pay interest on the 
capital at a rate remunerative to private investors. It is in 
respect of these two difficulties that Government assistance is 
required. The Committee of which Iam a member suggested 
to Mr. Ritchie that the Government should undertake the 
cost of sinking a shaft and driving a heading along the course 
of the projected tunnel. The cost of this operation would be 
moderate. If the result of the examination proved satis- 
factory, the heading would be of use in draining the tunnel, 
and the money would not be wasted. If the preliminary work 
revealed the existence of insurmountable difficulties, a certain 
amount of money would, it is true, be lost, but a definite 
answer would have been obtained to a very important ques 
tion. It is not reasonable to expect private investors to risk 
their money for the mere purposes of the experiment. It 18 
fair to ask the Government to devote a portion of the public 
funds to an enterprise of enormous public importance. In 
this way the Government can effectively help. It can also: 
help in another way. It can give a guarantee of 3 per cent., 
or even 24 per cent., interest on the capital invested, and the 
amount, even upon the highest estimates that I have ever 
seen, would be a trifle in comparison with the enormous 
public advantage to be gained. 
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ES 
As to the important question of whether the tunnel can or 


cannot be made, I am content to trust the engineers, who in 
these days do not make mistakes when dealing with problems 
of this magnitude. The engineers tell me that if certain pre- 
liminary conditions are fulfilled, the thing can be done, and I 
believe them. If it can be done it ought to be done, and I 
make bold to say that in any other country in the world the 
Government would do all in its power to encourage such an 
enterprise, and would abandon the attitude of uninformed 
indifference which the British Government has hitherto 
thought fit to adopt.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER. 
9 Evelyn Gardens, S.W., November 1st. 





IRISH HUMOUR. 
(To THE EpiTor oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 

$1n,—In his notice of a volume of sermons by the Bishop of 
Derry in the Spectator of November 5th, your reviewer 
instances, as “a touch of what may fairly be considered 
Jrish humour,” a phrase describing how the Royal state of 
Solomon “left the Queen of Sheba no more breath in her.” 
Surely the humour—if humour it be—is not Irish, but 
Hebrew, for the Bishop seems simply to give an alternative 
rendering of the passage in 1 Kings x. 5, which both 
Authorised and Revised Versions translate, “ There was no 
nore spirit in her.”—I am, Sir, Xc., J. C. B. 





A CURE. 


{To tHe Epiror or THE “SprcrTaTor.’’] 


Siz, —In a “ Popular Guide to the Use of the Bath Waters,” 
1888, occurs a passage which might fitly supplement the 
exquisite anecdotes quoted from the “ Diary ” in the Spectator 
of November 5th: ‘‘In estimating the healthfulness of the 
place we must take into account the large number of invalids 
and persons of advanced age who come here in quest of health 
aid breathe their last among us”! (p. 11.) The italics, needless 
to say, are mine.—I am, Sir, &c., R. ©. W. 





“SUUM CUIQUE.” 


(To tHe Epitor oF THE “ SpecTaTor.’’] 


Siz,—The substance of the saying, “Death cannot be an 
evd because it is universal,” may be found in Cicero’s 
“Tusculane Disputationes,” I. 42: “Nos autem teneamus ut 
nibil censeamus esse malum quod sit a natura datum omnibus.” 
This is 4 propos of death.—I am, Sir, &c., 


31 London Road, Maidstone. E. Vinson. 





HERON AND ROOKS. 
[To THe Epiror or THE “ SpecTaToR.”] 

Sir, —Between the Boyne and the Nanny River lies a certain 
wood, where the rooks have lived undisturbed and unshot for 
many generations. We have unrivalled opportunities for 
studying their domestic habits, and I am able to say that it is 
afixed principle with them on no account to allow a heron to 
alight on what they have been always brought up to believe is 
their property. Herons often fly across country from the 
Boyne to the Nanny, and if the rooks are not at home our 
eyes are regaled with a sight of the kingly birds condescend- 
ing to eat of our humble frogs, and otherwise resting and 
enjoying themselves. But if the rooks are at home anda 
heron ventures to rest himself, such a noise and royal row as 
then ensues is a treat and refreshment both to ears and eyes. 
The gardener’s opinion is “the cranes take the crows’ egys,” 
but I do not think he knows anything conclusive.—I am, Sir, 
&c., A. H. CLirrorb. 





COURAGE IN ANIMALS. 
[To THe Epitor oF THE “Spectator.” ] 
Str,—The anecdote of the rabbit and the stoat in the article 
on “ Courage in Smaller Animals ”—Spectator of October 22nd 
reminds me of an incident which may amuse some of your 
readers. When on the Perso-Afghan frontier in the winter 
of 1884.85, I had a black greyhound called ‘Tatis,’ who would 
never keep with the other dogs but ranged about on his own 
account. One day on the march near a place called Bizd, 
when a long way off we saw him tearing in our direction at 


fall speed, never stopping until he had taken refuge among 











the horses. Presently a tiny lamb, which had evidently got 
lost in the brushwood from some passing flock, and had taken 
the dog for its mother, came running after him. ‘Tavis’ had 
often run after other animals, but had never been run at 
before, and was in abject terror.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ALEXANDER FInn. 
British Consulate, Malaga, October 31st. 





A CORRECTION. 
[To Tue Epiror or THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—In your otherwise admirable article—informing and 
steadying—on “The New Fashoda Despatches” in the 
Spectator of October 29th, the writer makes a serious mis- 
calculation in saying “ meanwhile we shall have bread at a 
shilling a pound.” Has it ever been at that price? Four 
years ago it touched a penny a pound.—I am, Sir, &c., 
18 Ann Street, Edinburgh, November 1st. Ros Hoag. 


[The mistake would be obvious to every reader. The word 
“pound ” was a blunder of the pen for the word “ quartern,”— 
Ep. Spectator.) 








POETRY. 





AN AUTUMN DREAM. 


THE wind-swept walks of Pére La Chaise 
With fallen leaves are spread. 

The west is all a golden blaze, 
With one broad bar of red. 

Midway, the mists have framed a floor 
So thick, you scarce would know, 

Save by her everlasting roar, 
That Paris lies below. 


In restless mood to-night, she seems 
To start from troubled sleep, 

And, turning, slip from fleeting dreams 
Into a dream more deep. 

But on that slumber horror comes; 
Her dreams are crossed by fear; 

The muttering roll of far-off drums 
Is noisy in her ear. 


O City, whom no help can heal, 
Self-wounded, self-accursed ! 

At what red fountain wouldst Thou kneel 
To quench an awfal thirst ? 

Its waters leave desires too fain 
For other springs to slake ; 

Thou Ugoline, whose children drain 
Their lifeblood for Thy sake! 


And yet, how golden was the morn 
Of stormy Eighty-Nine! 

When Freedom was a child new-born, 
And all her hopes were Thine. 

When out of bluest heaven, on Thee 
Came down the sacred fire : 

And greyhaired watchers wept to see 
The dawn of their desire. 


That fire in earthly censers burned: 
Too soon its flames grew cool. 

A baser creed, erelong, was learned, 
And in another school: 

When, patriot Hoche’s broken heart 
To chains and death resigned, 

Thou turned’st to seek in Bonaparte 
A master to Thy mind. 


Ah! that inconstant crest hath bowed 
To many lords since then : 

With each fresh bondage grown less proud, 
Content with lesser men. 

The fetters, Thine own hands have knit, 
Thou breakest in Thy mood: 

Returning ever, as ’tis writ, 
To Thy discarded food. 


And must we see the outworn text 
Fulfilled once more to-day ? 

To what new pinchbeck Cesar next 
Wilt Thou Thy soul betray ? 
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Till, waking as from opium trance, 
Thou find Thyself undone, 

And Freedom’s light gone out in France: 
Like yonder sinking sun. 


Epwakp SypNEY TYLEE. 








BOOKS. 


—_—_@~— 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BRIDGES.* 


Prope who are interested in contemporary poetry know 
that among the younger generation of verse-writers Mr. 
Bridges has become of late something of a prophet. If 
according to the fashion which has come to prevail in 
France, a plebiscite of the poets were taken to elect a 
prince des povtes, there is probably no man except Mr. 


Swinburne who would stand a better chance of election; 


and, if only for this reason, since artists may be fairly 
presumed to have a good judgment on their art, one is in- 


clined to consider seriously this issue of his collected works, 
Let us say in passing how refreshing it is to find that an old 
and respected firm of publishers no longer thinks it indecent to 
put forth a book which has the sensuous attractions of beauti- 
ful type and paper. A prettier volume it would be hard to 
discover among the floods which pour daily out and in. But 
our proper concern is with Mr. Bridges, not with his printers 
or publishers. The volume contains two lengthy poems,— 
in “ Prometheus the Firegiver,” which is described as ‘a Mask 
the Greek manner”; and “ Eros and Psyche,” which is the old 
tale from Apuleius related in twelve “‘ measures” of seven-lined 
stanzas,—and besides these a sequence of sonnets which Mr. 
Bridges describes as a poem. We dismiss the “ Prometheus ” 
at once. Whoever else may put new wine into this old Greek 
vessel, it will not be Mr. Bridges. We cannot trace in his poem a 
single note of that revolt against eternal injustice which is the 
natural inspiration of the legend, and still breathes and burns 
in Aschylus. If Aischylus was impeached for profaning the 
Eleusinian mysteries, we are very sure that the cause alleged 
was only a pretext for assailing the assailant of unbelievable 
gods; Prometheus, in the marvellous play that has come down 
to us, might stand for a type of the Graius homo who, in the 
famous lines of Lucretius, was the first to lift up his eyes 
boldly and look in the face a crushing superstition; who 
gave free play to the vivida vis animi, and won a way for 
vision beyond the “flaming bounds of space and time,” a 
pilot and a discoverer. Mr. Bridges sets his imagination to 
work merely—or, at least, merely succeeds in setting us coldly 
to imagine—what earth was without fire, and what would be 
man’s gratitude and delight if fire werefor the first time brought 
to him. The one passage in the poem of interest to us is the 
antiphonal chorus which describes the first birth of fire before 
eyes strange to it:— 

* Chorus. ’T was in the marish reed— 

See, to his mouth he sets its hollow flute 

And breathes therein with heed, 

As one who from a pipe with breathings mute 
Will music’s voice evoke— 

See, the curl of a cloud. 

The smoke, the smoke. 

Thin clouds, mounting higher. 

’Tis smoke, the smoke of fire. 

Thick they come and thicker, 

Quick arise and quicker, 

Higher still and higher, 

Their wreaths the wood enfold. 

—I see a spot of gold. 

They spring from a spot of gold, 

Red gold, deep among 

The leaves, a golden tongue, 

O, behold, behold, 

Dancing tongues of gold 

That leaping aloft flicker 

Higher still and higher. 

Inachus. ’Tis fire, the flame of fire.” 

This is only the opening, and the idea is carried on excellently. 
But one passage does not make a poem, and even this passage 
strikes us as ingenious and beautiful rather than felt. 

“Tivos and Psyche,” whatever else it may be, is a marvellous 
piece of workmanship. The stanza, by no means an easy one 
(cunningly adapted from “ The Lover’s Complaint ”,) is man- 
aged with consummate ease, and the style, fluent in narrative, 
is full of dignity. Like all the best work of Mr. Bridges, it 


Inachus. 
Semi-chorus. 
Inachus. 
Bemi-chorus. 
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ois, 
wakens memories of the ilizabethans, sometimes of Spenser 
as in the passage upon Beauty at the beginning of the second 
“measure,” more often of Shakespeare’s poems. Yet, with all 
that, it is original, though it speaks of a man whose life has 
been spent largely among books. Of the treatment it would 
perhaps be hard to say so much. The poem was written after 
Morris’s “ Earthly Paradise,” and though there may not be 
direct imitation, the point of view is the same. The story is 
told with a technical finish which Morris never attempted, but 
told, like his, simply for the sake of the story,—a strange 
thing in this particular legend, which tempts almost irre, 
sistibly to symbolism. But Mr. Bridges has rather concealeg 
than drawn out the inner meaning of the myth, overlaying it 
with images of beauty. Each action is literally pictureg, 
Here, for instance, is a Burne-Jones canvas put into words; 
the scene where Venus is met suddenly by the apparition of 
Psyche, who returns to her cruel taskmistress, having accom 
plished the impossible :— 
“ And now it chanced that she had called her son 
Into her presence chamber, to unfold 
Psyche’s destruction, that her fate might stun 
What love remained by duty uncontrol’d ; 
And he to hide his tears’ rebellious storm 
Was fled; when in his place another form 
Rose neath the golden lintel ; and behold 


Psyche herself, in slow and balanced strain 
Poising the crystal bowl with fearful heed, 
Her eyes at watch upon the steadied plane 
And whole soul gather’d in the single deed. 
Onward she came, and stooping to the floor, 
Set down the cup unspill’d and brimming o’er 
At Aphrodite’s feet and rose up freed.” 
Yet, excellent as the whole poem is, it is the sort of thing that 
one may read with extreme pleasure and never desire to re- 
read. Nothing new is added to the tale; only the old beauty 
is burnished up and set again before us; and the reason for 
telling an old story in verse should be that it has for the poet 
some new and personal significance. We can think of no 
better instance than the “Endymion” which Mr. Stephen 
Phillips published the other day, where the old myth took an 
aspect true in one age as another, but so personal as to be 
entirely new. You may read “ Eros and Psyche” ten times, 
but you will get no nearer to Mr. Bridges. 


For that reason we prefer decidedly to the other things in 
this volume the sonnets which are called “The Growth of 
Love.” If a connected idea exists in them, we have not beer 
able to trace it, but taken as detached poems many are 
admirable. They are, of course, almost confessedly imitative, 
but imitative of Shakespeare, and to catch the style of Shake- 
speare’s sonnets is not given to many; confessedly imitative, 
we say, since the very first, with its opening— 

“They that in play can do the thing they would, 

Having an instinct throned in reason’s place,” 
inevitably recalls one of the best known in the much-debate? 
series; and there is a deeper though less obvious resemblance 
in many a fine line and passage, as in this one :— 

‘* When sometimes in an ancient house where state 

From noble ancestry is handed on, 

We see but desolation thro’ the gate 
And richest heirlooms all to ruin gone.” 
Yet somehow this gorgeous style, with its glow of imagery 
and colour, sits loose upon the thought. Mr. Bridges is 
essentially a cold poet, and the tongue takes fire when the 
head remains deliberate. Too often a magnificent opening, 
fails of its answering termination. What could be finer than 
the opening of this >— 
“ Who takes the census of the living dead 
Ere the day come when memory shall o’ercrowd 
The kingdom of their fame and for that proud, 
And airy people find no room nor stead ? 
Ere hoarding Time, that ever thrusteth back 
The fairest treasures of his ancient store, 


Better with best confound, so he may pack 
His greedy gatherings closer, more and more P 


Let the true Muse rewrite her sullied page, 
And purge her story of the men of hate, 
That they go dirgeless down to Satan’s rage 

With all else foul, deform’d and miscreate : 
She hath full toil to keep the names of love 
Honour’d on earth as they are bright above.” 


Yet the next quatrain adds nothing to the thought, rather, 
confuses it, and in the sestet we are far from the close~ 





packed pregnancy of the first lines. We prefer Mr. 


' Bridges when he is least Shakespearian and most himself. 
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There is a great sonnet (which we cannot by any stretch of 
ingenuity fit into the series) upon the modern Leviathan, 
man’s “iron swimmer of the Clyde or Tyne”; but more 
characteristic both of the temper and style of the artist is 
the following poem :— 


« An idle June day on the sunny Thames, 
Floating or rowing as our fancy led, 
Now in the bright beams basking as we sped, 
Now in green shade gliding by mirror’d stems ; 
By lock and weir and isle and many a spot 
Of memoried pleasure, glad with strength and skill, 
Friendship, good wine, and mirth, that serve not ill 
The heavenly muse tho’ she requita them not! 


I would have life—thou saidst—all as this day, 
Simple enjoyment calm in its excess, 
With not a grief to cloud and not a ray 
Of passion overhot my peace to oppress ; 
With no ambition to reproach delay 
Nor rapture to disturb its happiness.” 

The whole book suggests the temperament of one who thinks 
rather than acts, meditates rather than dreams; it shows 
great clearness of mind allied to a certain weakness of 
artistic purpose. One never wholly gets rid of the impression 
that Mr. Bridges is experimenting, that he is too fally 
conscious of what he is doing, and of the way in which he is 
doing it. To write great poetry as distinct from good poetry 
a man has to be in deadly earnest, and Mr. Bridges never 
seems to be more than very much interested in his work. 





MR. SPURGEON’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 

Ir is a little difficult to pick out the actual consecutive 
biographical narrative from the mass of materials collected 
by the careful editors of the two large volumes now given to 
the public. The first volume contains Mr. Spurgeon’s 
reminiscences of his childhood, the preparation for his life’s 
work begun by Sunday-school teaching and itinerant preaching 
at the early age of sixteen, his subsequent settlement in 
Southwark in 1854, and the beginning of his successful career 
as the pastor of the New Park Street Chapel; while the 
second volume is occupied with details of that career, his 
literary works, and the erection of the large building known 
as the Tabernacle, bringing the narrative down to the year 
1860. Tothose most intimately connected with Mr. Spurgeon, 
there may be interest in bygone newspaper controversies, 
criticisms, favourable and adverse, reports of meetings, 
outlines of sermons, or facsimiles of corrected MSS.; 
but to the general reader the chief interest will lie in the 
revelations of the preacher’s inner self and the searchings 
of heart that are perhaps a little too self-consciously 
unveiled, though Mr. Spurgeon’s sincerity is beyond 
question. The present generation has forgotten the old 
controversies, and accepts Mr. Spurgeon as a great 
force in his day, even when out of sympathy with 
his theology, which has been defined as old Calvinism 
moderated a little by common-sense. His indefatigable 
powers of preaching and immense influence over vast con- 
gregations were used for the noblest ends, and his published 
sermons are full of good advice and striking illustrations, 
though he added little or nothing to the world of thought. 
He attributed the great facility he acquired in preaching to 
his early training at Cambridge, where all day long he was 
teaching in a school and studying theology “as much as he 
could,” and when evening came, turning into an itinerant 
preacher. He notes with characteristic sincerity :— 

“TI must have been a singular-looking youth on wet evenings, 
for I walked three, five, or even eight miles out and back again 
to my preaching work; and when it rained I dressed myself in 
waterproof leggings and a mackintosh coat, and a hat with a 
waterproof covering, and I carried a dark lantern to show me the 
way across the fields. I am sure that I greatly profited by those 
early services for my Lord. How many times I enjoyed preaching 
the Gospel in a farmer’s kitchen, or in a cottage, or in a barn! 
Perhaps many people came to hear me because I was then only a 
boy. In my young days, I fear that I said mary odd things, and 
made many blunders; but my audience was not hypercritical, 
and no newspaper writers dogged my heels; so I had a happy 
training school, in which, by continual practice, I attained such a 
degree of ready speech as I now possess.” 

Mr. Spurgeon has himself recorded that he took George 
Whitefield for his model, and it is curious to note the charac- 
teristics they possessed in common. When Spurgeon first 
began to preach in London, Sheridan Knowles is reported to 





°C. H. Spurgeon’s Autobiography. Compiled by his Wife and his Private 
Secretary. Vols.I. and I{. London: Passmore and Alabaster. [103. 6d. each.) 








have said to his elocution class: “‘ Boys, have you heard the 
Cambridgeshire lad ? ” and to have advised his hearers to lose 
no time in hearing him preach :—“ He is only a boy, but he is 
the most wonderful preacher in the world. He is absolutely 
perfect in his oratory ...... he can do what he pleases 
with his audience! He can make them laugh, and cry, and 
laugh again in five minutes.” Garrick used to say of White- 
field that had he been disguised he might have made men 
weep or tremble by varied utterances of the word “ Mesopo- 
tamia;” and the general testimony that has come down to us 
shows that his voice was extraordinarily effective, clear, pene- 
trating to a great distance, besides being capable of express- 
ing every emotion. Both preachers were indefatigable in the 
number of sermons they preached during the week, though 
owing to circumstances Whitefield was more of a missionary 
preacher, the difficulties of travelling a century ago adding 
to his labours, while he would not have taken to address- 
ing crowds in the open air if he had been permitted 
the use of parish pulpits. Whitefield was also an up- 
holder of the Church of England and her liturgies, 
noting in his Journal: “I have no objection against, but 
highly approve of, the excellent liturgy of our Church, would 
ministers lend me their churches to use it in. If not, let 
them blame themselves, that I pray and preach in the fields.” 
He also described himself in a letter to Archbishop Secker, 
written in 1767, as a “truly catholic moderate presbyter of 
the Church of England,” just as Wesley clung to the Church 
of his baptism, and wrote shortly before his death that he 
lived and died “a member of the Church of England.” 


Mr. Spurgeon joined the Baptist community at an early age, 
and was a firm upholder of Calvinistic views, happily without 
the narrowness that marks the extreme members of that body; 
in fact, some of the hyper-Calvinists found fault with what 
they called his unsound teaching,—for instance, when he 
declined to preach that the prayers of the “ unconverted” are 
not heard or answered. He was opposed to any form of 
ordination service, looking on a congregation as a Republic, 
free to choose its own minister without needing to have that 
minister’s title confirmed by any other authority. He wrote: 
“T detest the dogma of apostolic succession,’ much as he 
also detested the idea of an endowment fund for ministers of 
religion, or the wearing of a white tie, because it was a 
“ priestly badge.” With a dislike of relics which led him tosay 
that he could not worship God in a church in Lucerne which 
was said to contain the head of John the Baptist, he yet owns 
to having kissed a medal bearing the venerated likeness of 
John Calvin. It was a great concession when he consented to 
preach in the Cathedral at Geneva in what he calls “ full 
canonicals,” but he consoled himself by thinking that he was 
wearing John Calvin’s gown. He venerated Calvin—of whom 
he declared that “among all those who have been born of 
women, there has not risen a greater..... . no age before 
him ever produced his equal, and no age afterwards has seen 
his rival ”—much as a devout Catholic venerates his particular 
patron saint, and included Augustine in his veneration, 
because Calvin was trained in his school of thought. At the 
same time, with all his innate distrust of ritual, and a liturgical 
worship and ordained clergy, he owns that his early bringing- 
up was responsible for many of his modes of thought. When 
the erection of the great building known as the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle was contemplated Mr. Spurgeon said, in the 
course of an address :—“ I never felt such union to the Church 
of England as I now do. The fact is that, when a youth in 
the country, I was accustomed to associate with the name of 
clergyman, fox-hunting and such-like amusements. I 
abhorred them, for I thought they were all like that.” Mr. 
Spurgeon was conspicuously sincere, and he was broad-minded 
enough to own when he had made an error in judgment. 
Some of the letters included by Mrs. Spurgeon are model 
instances of the “ soft answer” that makes for peace, though 
written in words of manly self-confidence. The notes to 
familiar friends are full of quaint morsels of humour. It is 
by his written words that he will be remembered beyond his 
own immediate generation, and his sermons and lectures are 
full of good, homely advice, seasoned with apt illustrations 
and spiced with the quaint mother-wit we have before 
referred to. To the actual gifts of dramatic instinct 
and oratorical power was added the enlightenment of 
a sincere devotional spirit which lifted him above the 
ordinary preachers of his school. To those who have been 
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bronght up in a different school of thought the language may 
often seem irreverent and the humour strained, but the 
significant fact that over a hundred million copies of Mr. 
Spurgeon’s sermons have already been printed shows that an 
enormous number of readers are neither startled by irrever- 
ence nor shocked by unrefinement, but read with avidity and 
create an unprecedented demand. Mr. Spurgeon has not 
escaped the imputation of “ eccentricity,” and we have been 
interested in looking over a little volume which he expanded 
from a lecture on “ Eccentric Preachers.” He had an evident 
admiration for such men as Berridge, but we do mot exactly 
follow the argument that all saints have followed an eccentric 
path because they kept to the narrow way and did not follow 
the many who pursued the downward road. Mr. Spurgeon 
seems to us to lose his usual clearness of sight in defining 
eccentricity. In asking the important question, ‘“‘ Who is to 
fix the centre from which deviation becomes eccentricity ? ” 
he answers it, for instance, by saying: ‘Shall this important 
task devolve upon those gentlemen who buy lithographed 
sermons and preach them as their own?” A man may bea 
stirring useful preacher of divine truths who neither buys 
lithographed sermons, nor behaves in any unusual manner. 
It is a fairer method of argument to take a moderate 
example as a “centre,” and call those who deviate from it 
“eccentric,” than to force an argument by starting from an 
extreme point of view. “If,” says Mr. Spurgeon, “ the centre 
is to be up in the clouds, let a few of us who care 
for something practical stop down below and be regarded 
as eccentric.” But who would necessarily place the centre 
from which deviation becomes “eccentricity” up in the 
clouds? Mr. Spurgeon is more in his element of sincere 
discussion when he says that preachers should do what 
they believe to be most useful, without fear of man, and 
we hold that if a man would impress his heartfelt con- 
victions on others he must be impressed with the deepest 
solemnity of the truths he is endeavouring to spread, and then 
be will need no adventitious aids to ensure’ a hearing. We 
concur with Mr. Spurgeon in not blaming a man for being 
himself, but if he purposely and deliberately puts on a fool’s- 
cap when a sense of congruity demands a more seemly head- 
gear, we do not commend him; originality in illustration may 
be commended, but not caricature of reality, when reality is 
expected. What suits one congregation may not suit another, 
but we feel convinced that Mr. Spurgeon himself owned too 
firm and vigorous a style to be classed among the mere 
“eccentrics” of an ephemeral day. As George Whitefield 
wrote: “Men may say what they please, but there is some- 
thing in this foolishness of preaching, which when attended 
with divine energy will make the most stubborn heart to 
bend or break.” 





PRINCIPAL CAIRD’S ACADEMIC LECTURES.* 
THE late Principal Caird was in the habit of giving a lecture 
at the beginning of each University Session on some subject 
of academic interest or on the work of some great author who 
might be regarded as a representative of academic studies; 
and these addresses, together with a few others, have been 
edited by his brother, the distinguished Master of Balliol, 
and are embodied in the present volume. Here and there one 
or two slight errors have been allowed to creep into the text, 
but the volume, taken as a whole, will be welcome to all 
readers who know the importance of Principal Caird’s work, 
and who value the utterances of a mind of a very high 
and rare order on themes of perennial interest to all 
students of literature, science, art, and religion. The 
great authors treated by the late Principal of Glasgow 
are Erasmus, Galileo, Bacon, Hume, and Butler. The other 
lectures deal with such subjects as the unity of the 
sciences, the progressiveness of the sciences, the study of 
history, the science of history, the study of art, the progres- 
siveness of art; while three minor lectures on public speak- 
ing, on the personal element in teaching, and on general and 
professional education close the volume. When we refer to 
the latter as minor productions, we mean that they are 
slighter in form, but by no means that they are less weighty 
in substance. Indeed, it would not be easy to say anything 
wiser or better than that which has been said here by Dr. 
Caird on the question of the personal element in teaching. 
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Coming as it does from ene who had been a successful 
teacher, its merits claim attention from all who have to do 
with education, since it is an eloguent plea for the ora] 
method which brings the mind of the pupil in close and vital 
contact with the living mind of the teacher. The most 
successful teaching of the world has been of that kind. 

While the contents of this volume present a diversity in 
subjects, a certain unity of aim and spirit pervades the entire 
work. The author seeks to impress on the minds of the 
Glasgow students the highest ideals of academic culture. In 
the first lecture he asks what the institution of the Univer- 
sity stands for, and he answers that it stands for science 
in a large sense. By this he does not mean mere natural 
science as distinct from literature, for Principal Caird would 
have been the last man to take such a view. He means that 
the scientific method is the aim which the academic teacher 
should have before him, and he defines science as the search 
for unity. His remarks on this point are worth quoting, as 
showing the ruling conception of his treatment of the “unity 
of the sciences ” :— 

“The presupposition which is the secret stimulus of intelli« 
gence and of the desire for knowledge, is the possibility of find- 
ing reason, rational coherence, connection, system, in all things; 
the conviction that in the whole realm of being, in nature and in 
man, in matter and in spirit, from the least and lowest material 
object up to the highest intelligence, there can exist no dualism, 
no contradiction, no contingency, no gap or gulf, which it is 
impossible for thought to bridge ; and this is virtually the notion 
that there is really only one science, of which the various special 
sciences are but arbitrary divisions or degrees.” 

The aim of culture, therefore, as represented by a University, 
is to accustom the mind to penetrate beneath the shows and 
apparent contradictions of things, to the essential unity of 
the world, and to interpret life in the terms of such unity. A 
remarkable contrast, this, to Mill’s celebrated declaration of 
surprise that nobody in our times had taken up the old 


Manichzan theory of dualism. According to Dr. Caird, such ~ 


a theory is impossible for modern culture. 


Next to the idea of unity is the idea of progressiveness, 
which is treated here alike in regard to science and art. The 
notion of the progressive character of science is, of course, 
familiar and easy to the average mind. We all see how the 
natural sciences have grown from small beginnings and from 
guesswork to their present state of an immense complex and 
verified body of knowledge. But how, thinks the Philistine, 
shall the progressive nature of theology, philosophy, and art 
be shown? Dr. Caird purposely ignores the “delicate and 
perilous subject of theology,” but devotes the latter part of 
his lecture on the progressiveness of the sciences to a vindica- 
tion of the claims of philosophy to share in that progressive 
development. He at once boldly and rightly says that outsiders 
have no right to talk on the subject, which is only for those who 
understand the problems of philosophy, and what has been 
done in the way of answering those problems. The demand 
that philosophy should be recognised as progressive is, as we 
might expect, based on the Hegelian idea that the whole 
history of speculative thought “is not an accidental succes- 
sion of opinions, but a development,—the evolution through 
definite stages of an ever-growing organic life.” Take the 
problem of the relation of matter to mind; speculation began 
with a doctrine of materialism, which gave way to an 
inevitable reaction of subjective idealism, and, both solutions 
of the great problem being palpably incomplete, the idea of 
the concrete unity of self-conscious thought in which both are 
lost and then found again comes into the phiiosophic mind. 
The sea of thought is no waste chaos, it has its tidal move- 
ments and its steady advance in the progressive education of 
the human mind. If it is difficult to conceive of a forward 
movement in philosophy, it is perhaps more difficult to con- 
ceive of the progressiveness of art, but Principal Caird 
challenges the unbeliever in this field also. At first sight it 
seems evident that art rose to its highest pinnacle of great- 
ness and perfection long ages ago. What can be more perfect 
than the Greek marbles which appeal to our sense of beauty 
as we look at them in the long galleries of the Vatican? 
What is the art of our time as compared with this gracious 
human ideal? But when we examine into Greek art we find 
that its ideal was that “of finite completeness, of a finite 
consciousness in harmony with itself and the world.” Greek 
art embodied itself in— 


“ Pure form nakedly displayed, 
And all things absolutely made.” 
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But the Christian idea of the infinite content of life broke in 


on the Hellenic world, and compels, in the domain of art, the 
recognition of a world “not quickened by the sun,” of a world 
lying beyond the beautiful but narrow range of sculpturesque 
art, and we get the great development of painting and music, 
leaving behind them superficial serenity and endeavouring “ to 
grasp the ideal of a purity that has been won by struggle and 
conquest, and a peace that has known and triumphed over 
temptation and evil,” —we get, in short, the infinite range of 
Christian art, answering, as Wordsworth has hinted ina noble 
gonnet, to the infinite concept of life and the universe, from 
which the human spirit can never recede to the finite and 
limited beauty of the Pagan past. 

The lectures on Erasmus and Galileo are very eloquent and 
admirable pleas for the freedom of teaching and of thought, 
with which the names of those two great teachers must for 
ever be identified. The lecture on Bacon is a tribute to 
“that indomitable devotion to truth and knowledge which, 
despite of all anomalies and imperfections, has made his an 
immortal name.” In reading this animated defence of Bacon 
one cannot help wishing that that great man were more widely 
known in some other connection than merely by his essays, 
wonderful products of worldly wisdom as these were. The 
lecture on Butler is one of the best in the book. It shows 
why, all his ability notwithstanding, Butler cannot rank as 
one of the really great religious thinkers of the world. Proba- 
bility may be a guide in the secular affairs of life, but 
itis out of place in the beliefs of the sonl. “Is a mana 
Christian when he simply determines to run his chance 
of Christianity proving true, with a reservation in his mind 
that the whole thing may prove a delusion?” To believe 
in the vital things of religion is not to hold a mere 
mental belief that these things may probably be true; 
it is to so possess them in your inward soul that 
nothing shall shake your confidence. It is, in fact, to hold 
the faith of reason, to stand by the inward testimony. The 
lecture on the science of history asks, but scarcely answers, 
the question whether there is such a science. But, though 
not altogether satisfactory in this respect, it is a suggestive 
piece of work, especially as it tries to deal with the difficult 
question whether our modern States will, like the States of 
the ancient world, vanish and leave not a wrack behind, unless 
it be in legacies of laws, inventions, and literature. Principal 
Caird argues that we must not infer from ancient experience 
that our modern States are doomed to extinction, because, the 
modern world being one great whole instead of a series of 
absolutely separate commonwealths and empires, the free 
breath of international criticism prevents any one State from 
being stifled in its own atmosphere and going down to decay 
by its own corruption. The confederation of Christian 
nations, in short, sustains and vitalises the life of each 
member of the group. 





THE LETTERS OF A FRENCH PRIEST.* 


Lettres dun Curé de Campagne and Lettres d'un Curé de 
Canton are practically two volumes of one book. The same 
priest is the hero of both, and he has the same Parisian lay- 
man for confidant and correspondent. He introduces himself 
to the reader the day that he enters upon his country living. 
His reception and his subsequent life, the society of the 
village and the character of the peasantry, are all admirably 
described, at times with a wearisomeness inseparable, we 
should think, from a true picture of provincial life in 
France. At first we are charmed by the curé, he is so good 
and so devoted, so anxious to serve his parishioners, from the 
haughty representative of the old nobility to the most sordid 
and parsimonious of the peasantry. As the book develops, 
however, we begin to feel that an absolutely faultless 
character, especially when self-depicted, fails to con- 
vince; our curé’s wisdom never fails, his morality, to use 
Charles Lamb’s expression, never abates! He ceases to be 
& man and becomes a church, a church from whose 
windows we look down on the country, on the chateau, 
and on the town. The account of the first round of 
parochial visits made by the new curé is excellent reading. 
The parish is poor, but not miserably so. ‘“‘ We eat more 
bread than butter here,” says the Maire, “more potatoes than 
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meat; we drink more piquette than wine, but no one dies of 
hunger.” If, however, there is plain living in the neighbour- 
hood, there is certainly very little high thinking. That a 
curé should visit the poor when there is no illness seems to 
be rather an innovation. The peasants are somewhat flattered 
to see him come, but they are afraid of being interfered with, 
or made to practise any more Catholic observances than are 
necessary to get to heaven. When the curé talks about 
agriculture they are pleased, but they do not quite respect 
him for his interest in worldly concerns, and the young men 
tell him embarrassing stories to see if he is shocked. “The 
peasant has a good heart, but he likes to be mischievous and 
facetious, and in order to maintain the necessary superiority 
—he respects and listens to no one whom he does not think 
his superior—one must, while seeming good-natured and even 
jovial, carefully avoid all familiarity.” The people living in 
the little town are less Catholic than the peasantry, but they 
are more civilised. The Instituteur, who, we suppose, corre- 
sponds to a Board-school master, while preserving some respect 
for the Church, begs the curé not to come too often to see him, 
nor to expect his wife too often at Mass, for though she has re- 
ligious intentions and sometimes hears the school-children their 
Catechism, it would not do for either master or mistress to 
be thought dévots. M. VInspecteur and M. le Préfet might 
not like it. The priest is a Republican, ardently approving 
of the Pope’s Encyclical. Accordingly he visits every peasant 
and shopkeeper in his parish before he goes to the castle. 
M. de St. Julien, the old Marquis, whose ancestors owned the 
parish at the time of the Crusades, is offended at this lack of 
respect :— 

“Have you not visited all the little revolutionaries of the 
Commune? Have you not taken them by the hand? You have 
come to the castle last, after visiting all these people, to let the 
world see in what esteem you hold us. Had you dared, you would 
not have come at all. For the future you need not doso. Society 
is upside down,” he continues. “One might say the world desires 
to stand on its head. Up to the present the Church resisted. 
Now everything is changed. The Pope approves the Republic 
and blesses the democracy, the Bishops will soon imitate him, 
and as to the younger clergy, they are ready to sing the 
* Marseillaise’ in the churches.” 


In spite of all these not very dignified expressions of feeling, 
M. de St. Julien is a delightful character. He asks nothing 
better than to work for the Commune and to spend all his 
money upon the common folk if only they will give him the 
deference that he craves. He made an exeellent Maire while 
the electors had the sense to let him remain in office, but as 
his bourgeois successor said, “ He likes to hunt and shoot. He 
hunts and shoots everywhere, but if a poor man shoots on his 
land he has him arrested fora poacher. But for this he would 
be Maire now.” He supports every charity and every com- 
munal improvement, but he wants to rule, and he is hated, 
The Town Council decides to cut a new road through his 
garden and under his windows. The road is not wanted, the 
expense will be great, and the spite is evident. Nevertheless, 
all the townspeople are in favour of the road. The sufferings 
of the poor old Marquis are really touching. He cannot at 
first bring himself to appeal to the sous-préfet. He feels he 
will be exposing his quarrels and asking a favour. At last, 
however, his wife and daughter persuade him. Through their 
influence also he becomes fast friends with the curé, and as by 
the end of the book the latter is adored by his parishioners, 
M. de Saint Julien’s position becomes easier, and the priest 
is able to protect the Marquis. The progress of this popu- 
larity, and the consequent increase of Christianity among 
the people, is the thread on which the letters hang. That 
M. le Curé should be loved is inevitable. He is a clever 
man as well asa good one. Like the Pope, be considers him- 
self “the servant of the servants of God.” He is as ready to 
sit up with a sick man, to decipher a crabbed letter, to write 
to an old woman’s dictation, to read, simplify, and retail books 
on agriculture and political economy, as he is to administer 
the Sacraments. He never pays a visit without preparation. 
That is, he recalls all he knows of the family, and considers 
what it will interest and please them to have said, and having 
more social practice than they, he can generally govern the 
conversation. This entire want of spontaneity is somewhat 
disagreeable to the English Protestant mind, but it is the 
secret of detachment which is the secret of strength. Then 
he is full of charity. M. and Mme. H— come from Paris 
to St. Julien to spend a holiday; they are not believers, but 





the curé accepts their assistance in all his schemes for the 
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good of the poor. M. H—— explains that though he holds no 
dogma, he thinks it necessary for the uneducated, and nothing 
would be farther from him than to disturb their minds. The 
curé is satisfied, and writes to his friend that he is touched 
by the care this agnostic takes not to show his want of faith, 
and by his awkward attempts to make the correct genuflexions 
in the service. 

The end of the curé de campagne is that the Bishop, seeing 
he has reformed the parish, sends him to a small manufactur- 
ing town, and here the curé de canton begins. Here he meets 
at first with no hostility but with general indifference. The 
last priest baptised and buried such of the inhabitants as had 
believing relatives, said Mass to a few women, and considered 
that he had done his duty. A few Catholics have heard 
stories of the miracles of reform wrought by the “curé de 
Saint Julien,” and though considerably shocked by the 
poverty of his furniture, are anxious to hear “his method.” 
Madame Chamboreau mére, the richest and most charitable 
woman in the parish, calls the day after his instalment, and 
is keenly disappointed that he has no scheme for Christianising 
the parish; while the curate (abbé), accustomed to the ways 
of the last vicar, is scandalised to think that such a great 
lady has been obliged to sit on a cane-chair. Both, however, 
are soon devoted to M. le Curé, the poor abbé greatly to his 
own unhappiness. He is a commonplace, stupid person, 
fearfully oppressed by the example and precepts of his new 
chief. He does not want to do what is wrong, but neither 
does he want to spend all day doing right. He would like a 
little time to himself. Must he do good even in his recrea- 
tions? The thought that he is sacerdos in xternum in 
ezternum begins to prey upon him. However, he confesses 
to his superior, and personal devotion toa living saint con- 
firms his weak knees. In this second story we get tired of 
the philanthropic schemes, the system of loans which con- 
found the usurers, the political economy classes, the opera- 
tives’ Union and the strike. We begin to feel like the carate. 
But the dinner-parties the curé describes are most entertain- 
ing. We recommend the descriptions of them to those people 
who insist that French middle-class manners are better than 
ours. They talk a great deal about the food and the wine, 
and when they have eaten and drunk rather too much they 
give their sharp I’rench wits to irritating one another. Ata 
dinner-party at the Mairie, the Maire asks the curé if he 
believes in hell and in a Devil who toasts the damned on a 
fork. “The Devil is not dead,” returns the priest, “ but I don’t 
know about the fork; I never saw any fork in the Catechism.” 
The curé must have known his company very well if that 
answer was prepared beforehand. The end of the book is 
enlivened by a love-story. The sketch of the two lovers is 
slight, but very pretty,—a doctor and a charming young 
lady, or, according to French ideas, a charming old maid, on 
the right side of thirty. The doctor is shy, and dare not pro- 
pose, and the lady thinks herself too old to be married, and 
does not perceive his intentions. The doctor begs the curé to 
present his petition, but as there are no parents in the case 
the good priest thinks it would not be convenable for him 
to speak directly to a lady on such a subject. The services of 
Madame Chamboreau mire are accordingly secured, and the 
pair are made happy; but, alas! M. le Curé only just lives 
long enough to bless their union. The author, no doubt, felt 
that death or a bishopric were the only alternative endings 
for his hero. He chose death. Of course he was within his 
right, but all the same we feel sorry to think that M. le Curé 
is not still an ornament to the French priesthood. Whether 
these books are written with a religious purpose or not we 
leave the reader to decide; they are certainly not spoiled by 
one. 





THE THIRD DUKE OF GRAFTON.* 
TuIs is a dreary and a tragic book; but its dreariness and 
tragedy diminish in no sense its historical value. It is dreary 
because the Duke of Grafton, Premier in 1765, did not 
embellish his pages with a single touch of character; it is 
tragic because it records the disgrace of years which English- 
men would like to forget. But no man may claim the right 
of forgetfulness, and we can only welcome this authentic 
narrative as a priceless commentary upon England’s folly. 
For if the reading of it is not an occasion of pride, it displays 
the real road taken by sanguine, well-meaning incompetence. 





* Autobiography and Political Correspondence of Augustus Henry, Third Duke 
of Grefton, Eiited by Sir W. R. Anson, London: John Murray. [183.] 














Indeed, it was a tragic time, and it is proof of England’s 
buoyancy that she recovered from her disgrace. Lord Chat. 
ham, the one man who could and would have saved the 
country, was gouty and inaccessible. His door was resolutely 
closed against the most intimate of his colleagues, The 
Commons were without a leader, and ready to accept the 
miserable sophistries of Charles Townshend. The country, 
passing through a crisis of madness, applanded the worst 
insolence cast at our American Colonies. That America 
revolted is in no way strange; rather it is honourable to her 
that she preserved some semblance of moderation. And who 
might have been the saviour of England? The Duke of 
Grafton, a man of weak will, admirable purpose, and common 
intellect. Why he should have been marked out for a 
Cincinnatus, it is hopeless to explain; but it is true that 
the country looked to him for salvation; it is also true that 
the country looked in vain. 


The first question suggested by the publication of this 
autobiography concerns the reputation of the Duke of 
Grafton. Does his own account of a difficult time avail to 
whitewash him? Assuredly it does not; he remains the 
dangerous, incompetent statesman whom history has handed 
down to us. Of course he was not the monster painted 
by Junius; but then the worst criminal never justifies 
the portrait of the political pamphleteer; on the contrary, 
he was a most estimable gentleman, who should have resigned 
himself to Newmarket, to the charms of Nancy Parsons, 
and the study of literature, which presently engrossed him. 
But he was not a statesman; for politics, indeed, he had not 
the smallest talent, and the wonder is that he was ever sum- 
moned from the country to share the counsels of Pitt. At 
every turn his weakness was apparent; and his fault seems 
only greater when he confesses that he did not approve 
of Townshend’s action. If you remember that Chatham 
was absent, and that the Duke of Grafton in some sort 
represented the great statesman, his weakness becomes 
inexcusable. He might have resigned and hastened a 
change of Ministry; he might (perhaps) have frightened his 
colleagues into acquiescence. But no; he sat still, and was 
content to confide his displeasure to a diary. ‘No one of the 
Ministry,” writes he, “had authority sufficient to advise the 
dismission of Mr. Chas. Townshend, and nothing less could 
have stopped the measure, Lord Chatham’s absence being 
in this instance, as well as others, much to be lamented.” 
Had he been a great man, as he was a great Duke, he would 
have usurped that authority himself. But he preferred the 
course of easy acquiescence, and he sedately permitted Town- 
shend to pursue a policy of wicked selfishness and inevitable 
ruin. Nor was he himself unconscious of his own crime. 
“ What a retrospect for us,” he wrote in 1767, “ who now see 
Great Britain detested and insulted throughout Europe; 
threatened by a formidable enemy, and sinking under heavy 
and vexatious taxes, the consequence of our repeated follies, 
if not of our iniquities!” What a retrospect, indeed! Yet 
the Duke of Grafton, knowing our monstrous policy, thought 
that he had accomplished his duty when he had warned the 
dying Chatham, and had himself agreed to the measures 
which were our country’s undoing. And he pleads guilty to 
no greater sin than “want of foresight,” a phrase which 
declares more eloquently than a hundred pages of argament 
that at the latter end of the eighteenth century no such 
quality was known as political responsibility. 


So we get the best measure of the Duke of Grafton. He 
was half intelligent, wholly well-meaning; but he had not 
the slightest sense of responsibility. Sir William Anson, 
despite an anxiety to make the best of him, sums up his 
crime in a single quotation. “It was very provoking,” said 
Shelburne to Fox, “for you to see Lord Camden and the 
Dake of Grafton come down with their lounging opinions to 
outvote you in the Cabinet.” The Duke, in brief, was what 
the eighteenth century called a lounger. He was prepared 
to take an interest in anything or nothing, but he was 
not able to shake another’s opinion or to frame for 
himself a determined policy. And it is just such well- 
meaning loungers as the Duke of Grafton who are best 
fitted to ruin their country. He who assumes to be a leader 
of men assumes a task for whose failure nothing is an excuse, 
It is quite easy not to volunteer for the government of 
one’s country, but once a man has volunteered, incapacity 
becomes a crime. When Junius threatened Grafton with the 
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scaffold, he was a mere rbetorician; when he told him to 
return to his “easy insipid system,” to “indulge the people,” 
and “attend Newmarket,” he was pointing out to him the 
only course which as a man and a patriot he could properly 
have pursued. Bat this course he did not pursue, and he 
proved once again that the fool is as great a danger to the 
State as the knave. 

The Duke’s own apology, then, avails not to clear his repu- 
tation. He must still descend to posterity as his country’s 
enemy. But apart from his political indiscretion, he was an 
amiable gentleman and a good scholar. ur heart is softened 
to him in an instant when we find him advising Charles Fox 
to read Porson’s new editions of the Medea and the Hecuba. 
Are there many country gentlemen living to-day, we wonder, 
who find a change from Newmarket or Westminster in the 
study of Mayor’s Juvenal (let us say) or Munro’s Lucretius? But 
the eighteenth century was the amateur’s golden age. Scholar- 
ship was almost as important as horse-racing, and the American 
Colonies were lost to us, and France browbeat us at leisure, and 
even Holland floated us, and our politicians gambled and read 
Euripides, and the strangest thing of all is that we have out- 
lived this bland dilettantism, and are to-day capable of greater 
sacrifice and of finer policy than ever we were in the heyday 
of aristocratic nonchalance. 

And, incidentally, these memoirs of Grafton are a 
panegyric of our modern system. Party government has a 
thousand faults; the invasion of democracy is not to be thought 
of without regret; bat at least we have rid ourselves of the 
“ vreat houses.” When Chatham strove to govern his country 
as a hero and a patriot should govern he was thwarted at every 
turn by the ducal families. Now it was the house of Bedford 
which he must conciliate; nowit was the house of Cavendish ; 
bat never could he take office or advise his King without obey- 
ing the dictate ofa faction. And the factions were not expected 
to surrender a single garter for the glory of the country. 
Patriotism was eclipsed in the brilliance of ducal selfishness. 
The Whig and the Tory intrigued one with the other, in order 
that each might gain his individual end, and the con- 
sequence was unstable Ministries and national ruin, To-day 
the two great parties are opposed with a bitterness which is 
only sweetened by the country’s peril; and to contemplate 
the career of Grafton is to feel a pride in our changed, 
imperfect system. For the strife of parties (not of 
factions) has quickened the responsibility and the patriotism 

of Ministers. We are not likely to tolerate again such 
politicians as Rigby, who makes a furtive appearance in this 
book, the creature of Bedford, and the man (in Junius’s 
immortal phrase) of “ awkward integrity.” Nor are we likely 
again to endure the interference of such amiable failures as 
the Duke of Grafton. Nevertheless, it is worth while to 
study his career, and no book throws a more brilliant light 
on the years between 1766 and 1755 than this autobiography, 
admirably edited (as need not be said) by Sir William Anson. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 

SPEAKING at Edinburgh last year, Mr. Arthur Balfour 
expressed his surprise that modern novelists did not more 
frequently cast their romances in the form of life-histories. 
As a matter of fact, several notable examples of this 
kind of novel had been published shortly before Mr. 
Balfour spoke, while in the present year the ‘‘life-history ” 
bas become almost as common as the “cloak and 
sword” romance. Windyhaugh, the latest, and certainly not 
the least interesting or successful, of these elaborate studies, is 
from the pen of the clever author of Mona Maclean. We use 
the word “ elaborate” advisedly, for the author introduces us 
to the heroine at the age of seven, traces her growth—mental, 
spiritual, and physical—until she is turned twenty, and gives 
usa peep of her as a happy matron some five or six years later. 
The story falls into five divisions. In the first, Wilhelmina 
Galbraith, a motherless, reserved, and highly sensitive child, is 

*(1.) Windyhaugh. By Graham Travers (Margaret Todd, M.D.) London: 
William Blackwood and Sons,——(2.) The Adventures of Frangois. By 8. Weir 
Mitchell. London: Macmillan and Co.—+3.) A False Chevalier. By W. D, 
Lighthall, London: Edward Arnold.——(4.) The Others—Bu One of Them. By 
R. Neish. Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith; London: Simpkin and Co,—(5) 
Judith Boldero, By William J. Dawson. London: James Bowden.——(6,) 
Cesar and Cleopatra. By Khalil Saadeh, M.D. London: Edwin Vaughan and 
Co.——(7.) Shadowed bu the Gods. By Charles Edwardes. London : Sauds and 
Co.—(8.) The Key of the Holy House. By Albert Lee. London: ©, Arthur 
Pearson.——(9.) The Star Child. By Winifred Graham, London: Hurst and 
Blackett.-— (10.j The-Doom of Mary Dominic. By Grace Rhys. London: J.M. 
Dent and Co.—¥(ll.) Since the Beginning. By Hugh Clifford, London; 


parry Richards, ——(12.) Bismillah, By A. J, Dawson, London: Ma-millan 
aud Co, 











living in Scotland, under the rigid rule of her puritanical grand- 
mother. On the death of the latter she accompanies her father 
to London, and when he marries again, becomes the Cinderella, 
drudge, and factotum of her stepmother’s boarding-house. In 
this stage, again, her religious aspirations are temporarily 
satisfied by a course of emotional Evangelicalism. Thirdly, 
on the death of her stepmother, she spends two happy years 
at school undergoing what the author calls a “pagan 
reaction” before returning to Scotland to keep house for her 
father, whose finances have been rehabilitated by a run of 
luck at the gambling tables. Wilhelmina, though fascinated, 
bewildered, and dazzled by her brilliant father, is not con- 
tented with her surroundings, and loses her heart to 
the first attractive young man she meets, a brilliant but 
rather over-cultured Cambridge man, with a tendency to 
nervous headaches, and a statuesque and oppressively high- 
minded sister. Immediately after her marriage, Wilhelmina, 
rashly yielding to curiosity, discovers from a letter addressed 
to her husband by his sister that he had proposed in a moment 
of chivalrous expansion and had realised that she (Wilhelmina) 
was intellectually on a lower plane. Whereupon Wilhelmina 
leaves him promptly, becomes a governess, studies science, 
achieves something more than a mere succés d’estime as am 
actress, and having thus justified her existence intellectually, is 
extremely glad to return to her husband, who has played tke 
waiting game with unexpected patience. After Wilhelmina, the 
most finished and interesting portraits are those of her father, 
a handsome wastrel with a magnetic personality, irresistible 
manners, and a total absence of scruples; her aunt, Mrs. 
Dalrymple, a beautiful, easy-going, cynical woman of 
fashion; and, best of all, a shrewd old Scotch grocer, 
who befriends the heroine in her lonely childhood. The 
early chapters are the most natural aud lifelike of an ex- 
tremely clever and thoughtful novel. Its worst faults are that 
it is too consistently exalté in tone, too intense in sentiment, 
too literary in style. Wilhelmina’s husband writes to his 
sister as “ Sorella mia,’ and addresses her as “ My beautifu) 
Honor.” Still, we can almost forgive him his preciosity for 
the admirably appropriate way in which he is made to quote 
Heine’s magnificent lines on the riddle of life. Besides, he is 
meant to be something of a prig; and when she chooses 
“ Grabam Travers” shows a very pretty sense of humonr. 


Not long ago we noticed Mr. Bernard Capes’s vivid romance 
of the Terror, the Memoirs of the Comte de la Muette, an 
admirable pendant to which is forthcoming in The Adventures 
of Francois, by Dr. Weir Mitchell. The hero of the American 
author’s story is a foundling, who in succession fills the rdles 
of choir-boy, thief, juggler, and fencing-master, and eventually 
dies in his bed as the confidential servant of a noble family in 
Touraine. Francois is an exceedingly engaging personage, 
whose character is happily summed up in the words of his 
benefactress: ‘‘ He bad many delicacies of character, but that 
of which nature meant to make a gentleman and a man of 
refinement, desertion and ill-fortune made a thief and repro- 
bate.” Thus he had “no definite working conscience,” bur 
an inborn kindness of heart; his courage is of fine quality, 
and, above all, his gaiety is invincible. His sympathy for al} 
animals is charmingly illustrated, and yet he is a ruthless 
fighter. Dr. Mitchell’s straightforward style compares un- 
favourably with the literary virtuosity of Mr. Capes, but his 
virile energy largely compensates for this lack of finesse. 
The terrible old harpy known as the Crab, one of the “ devil- 
women” of the Terror, is presented as realistically as 
any amateur of the gruesome can desire, and, without over- 
doing his horrors, Dr. Mitchell treats the reader quite liberally 
enough in this regard. A notable point in the story is 
the influence exerted by Frangois’s peculiar physiognomy and 
physique on his fortunes. Some years ago the “ magnificently 
ugly” hero—Charlotte Bronté’s Rochester in Jane Eyre was 
the prototype—attained a certain vogue; here, however, the 
attribute of physical abnormality is artistically and legiti- 
mately assigned to so complex a character. With The 
Adventures of Francois we may conveniently bracket another 
interesting romance of the French Revolution entitled A Falss 
Chevalier. The Revolution, however, is only employed to 
emphasise the tragedy of the catastrophe, the dominant 
interest of the story lying outside the great social and 
political upheaval of the time. Germain Lecour is a young 
Canadian, the son of a fur-trader, who on coming to France 
yields to the temptation to claim a rank and title to which he 
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has no right, and having won the affections of a beautiful 





and handles it in vigorous, if somewhat conventional, fashion, 


Baroness, is driven to all manner of desperate resorts to | Since his first appearance in ‘‘ The Babes in the Wood,” the 


maintain himself in his false position. As an officer of the 
Queen’s bodyguard he is a marked man, and the bitterness 
of his death sentence is hardly alleviated by the concession 
of his Judges to spare the life of the Baroness if he will con- 
fess his imposture in her presence. Germain, in spite of his 
deception, is a pathetic figure, and apart from an occasional 
angularity of expression, the story is decidedly promising for 
a first venture. 


The humours of a family circle as recorded by the “ critic 
on the hearth ””—to borrow the late Mr. James Payn’s phrase 
—form the theme of The Others—By One of Them, a volume 
instinct with a spirit of kindly satire and shrewd observa- 
tion. The dramatis persone are “Papa,” an opportunist 
politician, urbane in public, but exacting and self-indulgent 
in the home circle; his wife, a placid and inconsequent 
matron; three sons and three daughters. The scheme of the 
work—a series of detached episodes and anecdotic character 
sketches—dispenses with plot, sensation, or anything of a 
tragic complexion. Occasionally, as in the chapter on nurses, 
a serious note is faintly sounded, but in the main the author 
never deviates from the path of comedy. After “ Papa,” 
whose complacent egotism is an inexhaustible source of 
entertainment, the most engaging figure is the dainty 
and irresponsible Celia, one of the beauties of the 
family, endowed with a ready wit which seldom fails her 
even in the most trying contrefemps. Many of her obiter 
dicta are excellent, as, for example, that “curates are the 
milk-puddings of life,’ or that “no man with two good- 
looking daughters ought to lose a seat.” Of the sons, Bob, 
the schoolboy, is a capital specimen of the domestic terror, 
and his prize essay on girls is a miracle of uncompromising 
eandour. The chapter on the barrister friends of the family 
and “ Papa’s” views on doctors are distinctly amusing, but 
the further we get away from the home circle the more con- 
ventional and the less genial is the satire. The hygienic 
faddist, however, is effectively ridiculed, and the cynical 
bachelor uncle is cleverly drawn. One or twoof the chapters, 
which are merely strings of anecdotes, might well have been 
omitted, as the peculiar point of view of the narrator, which 
dJends continuity and freshness to the book, is dropped, and 
the quality of the humonr is inferior. With these reserva- 
tions, this latest and most “up-to-date” follower of Theo- 
phrastus is a welcome recruit amid the sparse ranks of 
writers who aim at refreshing rather than depressing their 
readers. 


Mr. William Dawson’s Judith Boldero is a gloomy but 
powerful story of the Norfolk coast some sixty years ago. 
The heroine is suspected by her husband of direct complicity 
in a murder which she had witnessed, and of which he is 
accused. Accordingly, misinterpreting her silence he makes no 
effort to protest his innocence, and goes to the gallows to 
shield her. Judith ultimately denounces the real culprit, who 
expiates his guilt in a manner recalling the death of Bill Sikes. 
The story is finely conceived, and its sombre picturesqueness 
loses nothing by the manner of its telling. The impressive- 
ness of the tragedy, however, is impaired by a lack of relief. 
King Lear gains rather than loses by the presence of the fool. 
Dr. Khalil Saadeh’s historicai romance, Cxsar and Cleopatra, 
does not bear out the promise of his preface. He writes 
with fluency and an adequate knowledge of the history 
of the period, but the dialogue is undistinguished, and such 
exclamations as “ Biess my life!” from Ptolemy, and “ Hallo, 
Mark!” from Cesar are hardly attuned to the dignity of the 
argument. 

Mr. Charles Edwardes breaks new, or at least unfamiliar, 
ground in Shadowed by the Gods, a tale of Old Mexico. The 
tremendous nomenclature of Aztecs—it is enough to mention 
such instances as Xocojotzin, Vitziliputzli, and Huixachtla— 
does not lend itself to romance, and Mr. Edwardes’s conscien- 
tious attention to detail—e.g., “ Wiat Aztlan maid had ever 
poured the rancid pulque into the royal goblet with better 
grace P ”—does not render his story more attractive. Human 
sacrifice plays an important part in the story, which is a 
meritorious tour de force. But to render justice to so out- 
jandish a theme an author needs the lurid imagination plus 
the literary gifts of a Flaubert. Mr. Albert Lee handles a 
more tractable theme in The Key of the Holy House, a 
romance of Antwerp in the days of the Spanish oppression, 


wicked uncle of romance has seldom played such an amazing 
part as Mr. Strickland Boardman, the villain of The Stay 
| Child, who keeps his nephew, a musical genius, in cloge 
| captivity, and palms off the boy’s compositions as his own, 
| When Heinrich makes his escape and plays before a real live 
Princess, even the sun came forth to witness his début, 
whereon “‘the heavens send their lime-light,’ whispered a 
voice in the hushed assembly.” Some one ought to compile a 
liber ineptiarum from the works of modern novelists. The 
Doom of Mary Dominic is a painfally depressing romance 
of modern Ireland. Asastudy of Irish manners and tempera- 
ment it is open to question at many points. Thus we cannot 
help thinking that no Irish peasant would treat his fallen 
daughter in the way Michael Dominic behaves to the heroine, 

Mr. Hugh Clifford’s Since the Beginning is the story of 
the terrible vengeance of a white man’s discarded Malayan 
mistress on his innocent wife. Mr. Clifford’s style lacks the 
sombre magic of Mr. Joseph Conrad—the romantic inter. 
preter par excellence of life in the Malay Archipelago—but 
his knowledge of the race is intimate and his attitude 
sympathetic. We cannot refrain from quoting a curious 
passage on the glamour of the Oriental night :— 

“This moonlight of Asia is typical of the glamour which will 

always hang about the rags of the East while our World lasts, 
Viewed at the right time, and seen in this deceptive light, all 
manner of things in themselves hopelessly evil and unlovely 
have power to fascinate as far more attractive objects too often 
failto do. This is the reason that may be seen to lie at the back 
of half the misfortunes, and ninety per cent. of the tragedies, in 
which Europeans in Asia become involved.” 
English novelists nowadays are nothing if not cosmopolitan 
in their choice of a scene. We have in this week’s batch 
already noticed romances of Mexico, the Netherlands, and 
the Malay Archipelago. Bismillah, the last book on our list, 
transports us to Morocco, where the conflicting aims and 
ambitions of Jews, Moors, and Christians furnish forth a very 
pretty international entanglement, and the role of deus ex 
machina is assigned to a Swedish Don Quixote. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


eas 

Lamia’s Winter Quarters, by Alfred Austin (Macmillan and 
Co., 9s.), contains some charming verses and some pretty prose 
writing. It is further ornamented by nine full-page illustrations. 
The book is an account of the sojourn, impressions, and conversa- 
tions of four friends inItaly. These are the four, “The Poet” and 
Veronica his wife, Lamia, a beautiful girl, and a young man who 
describes them all, and calls himself “I.” These people reveal 
themselves chiefly by their conversation, and we read a good 
many pages before we know who they are and in what relation 
they stand to one another. They talk a good deal of intentional 
nonsense—not very good of its kind—and much excellent sense. 
Here is a favourable specimen of the nonsense: “I have a 
conscience, which I showed by declaring it at the frontier, as I 
heard it was contraband. I proved to be right ; it was confiscated, 
and I have got on very comfortably without it ever since.” Their 
serious talk is often suggestive and instructive, and always 
cheerful reading. “The Poet” has a theory which we have all 
more or less adopted, and which he generally expresses by the 
words, “Cheerfulness is the most serviceable form of human 
charity.” Florence and her history, of which we hear much, are 
fascinating subjects in the hands of a man who knows them well. 
“How utterly out of place,” said Lamia, “a character like 
Michelangelo seems in Florentine history! Whereas Lorenzo 
di Medici is its very type and representative.” ‘“ Do not forget.” 
said Veronica, “that perhaps the three most austere human 
figures known to us were Florentines either by birth or by 
adoption: Michelangelo, Dante, and Savonarola.” All the slight 
incidents of an uneventful stay are well related. An old priest 
who sells a Madonna out of his church in order to get money to buy 
a harmonium interests us much. He brings back the money next 
day, and timidly asks if he may have the picture again, as tae 
parishioners have missed it. The picture is returned, to the 
great disappointment of the buyers, who, however, put their 
“hearts and their purses” together, and present the priest 
with a harmonium, because, as Lamia said, ‘‘ Why should every- 
body be disappointed?” ‘The Poet’ from time to time reads 
or recites his verses to his three friends. The poem on Mrs. 
Browning's grave gives us the most pleasure. Here is one 
verse :— 
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Yes, here in Tuscan soil you lie, 
With Tuscan turf above; 
And, lifting silent spires on high, 
The cypresses remind the sky 
Of the city of your love,” 


«“Qood-night” also strikes us as containing true poetry of the 
slighter kind. We quote part of the last verse :—~ 


* Silent are rustic loom and lathe, 
The scythe lies quiet as the swathe; 
The woodreeve blinks im covert shed, 
The weary yokel is abed, 
The covey warm beneath the wi ing, 
And sleep enfoldeth everything ; 
Forsaken love, its last tear shed, 
On the lone pillow lays ite head, 
And all our woes are respited,— 

Good-night! ” 


Prices of Books. By Henry B. Wheatley. (George Allen.)— 
It is scarcely necessary to say that this volume, the fourth of the 
« Library Series,” appearing under the general editorship of Dr. 
Richard Garnett, is full of interest. The subject naturally 
divides itself into two parts, and it is difficult to say which is the 
more fascinating. Mr. Wheatley has a great store of curious in- 
formation at his command; he might, we are inclined to think, 
have arranged it better. (The second chapter, “Sellers of 
Books,” seems out of place and scarcely adequate.) Chap. 3 is 
devoted to the prices of manuscript books. It is a mistake to 
suppose that these were always expensive. In Rome in the first 
century of our era, and in France and Holland in the fifteenth, 
they were very cheap. The costly book of the Middle Ages 
could not be produced without considerable outlay. In the four- 
teenth century an Evangeliarum cost £3 15s. 3d. in production. 
Nineteen quires of vellum at 8d., ink and bottle, vermilion, came 
to 15s.5d. The seribe’s food and labour (eighteen weeks) cost 
£1 8s. 4d.; corrections and iliumination, 63. 4d.; binding, 3s. 4d. ; 
and goldsmith’s work on binding, £1. This would be nearly £50 
in present value, possibly more, for the food allowance is only 
10d. per week, and the scribe was a Canon of Windsor. For 
some MSS., however, fancy prices were sometimes given. For 
one a town was exchanged. Modern prices are, of course, largely 
increased. The Hamilton collection fetched nearly £100,000. 
Fer the Bible which Alcuin gave to Charlemagne the British 
Museum gave £750 (the owner began by asking £12,000). This 
is a very low price, less than the last price of “ The Compleat 
Angler.” The Bodleian Library in 1887 bought for £6 an 
Evangeliarum which had belonged to St. Margaret of Scotland. 
She dropped it into the water and it was rescued by a soldier, 
and two of the leaves were found to be contracted, Of the prices 
of printed books much might be written. Let one anecdote 
suffice. Mr. B. Quaritch brought out Fitzgerald’s translation of 
“The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam.” Disgusted at its failure, he 
threw the whole edition into a “penny box.” Dante Rossetti 
found them, and they did not long remain. On February 10th in 
this year Mr. Quaritch bought a copy for £21. 





Ordinals, Past and Present. By the Rev J. Bainbridge Smith. 
(J. Parker and Co.)—This pamphlet may be described as a very 
useful supplement to works written in defence of Anglican Orders, 
The author gives various forms that have been, or are now, used 
in various churches. In one way it is useless to multiply evidence 
of this kind. Rome condemns whatever is not Roman, and no 
evidence, though it be complete up to the very point of demon- 
stration, will be of any avail. 


[*,* Erratum.—tIn the review on Unaddressed Letters in the 
Spectator of November Sth the author should have been given as 
Sir Frank Athelstane Swettenham, K.C.M.G., Resident-General 
of the Malay States, and not as “ Mr.” Swettenham. ] 








DEATH. 

Bismor.—On the é¢th inst. at the White House, Tunbridge Wells, after illness 
prolonged during several years, Maria Catherine O’Connor Morris, wife 
of W. H. Bishop, B.I.P, An earnest request is made that no wreaths or 
flowers be sent, 
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Bowbill (T.), Mauual of Bacteriological Technique, roy Bva (Oliver & Boyd) 21/0 
Brayshaw (J. D.), Sinm Silhouettas, Cr 8V0 ceeesserseereeres Chatto & Windus) 3/6 
rine 17, BD, BiB FIA, SE GOO osccccisonssccressrecnesevsesenveseasserses (Mathews) 5/u 
Brighs (4 B. and C.), The Life Story of the late Sir C. T. Bright, 2 vols. 

8v : ...(Voustable) 63/0 

We "Pay from Punch in Prose ‘and V r8vo (Mathews) 3/6 
Cabinet Making fur Amateurs, edited by J. P. pp larg er8vo(L U.Gill) 3/5 
Cuird (J ), University Sermons preached before th» University of Glasgow, 

Rae LN OUD © 54s 544. cen suiuckuconsvaesvcinnabay eis nupabriacedevessscsverneh ore (Macmillan) 60 
Canning (A S$ G.), British Rale and Modern Politica,cr 890 (Smitn & klier) 7/6 
Chambers’s New R citer, edited by R. C. H. Morison, cr 8v0...... (Chambers) 24 
Chigaeil (R.), Life and Paintings of Vioat Cole Desorived, 3 vola. 4to (Cassell) 63/0 
Clark (F, B.), A Christian Endeavourer’s Journeys in Lauds Afar, 

OO GOI I ONTO CC ee ...(Bowden) 3/8 
Clifford (H.), Since the Begiuning, er 80. .(ttiebards) 6/0) 
Compton (J ), The He spital Seeret, cr 8vo0 «»(Loug) 6/0 
Cone 10 ), Paul the Man, the Missionary, &c., 8v0 ....... ....(Biack) 10,6 
Orawford (Ef, M.), Ave-Koma-Immortal's, 2 vols., cr 8vo ......... (Meomillan) 21/0 
Deals (A. W. W.), Life of KR. W. Dale, of Birmingham (Hodd lor & Stenvhton) 14/0 
Davies (T. W.), Magic, Divination, ‘and Demonology among the Hebrews 

aud their Ne’ ghbours, UNIS. 15s ssnRadecnaiiaesasdenertamergaevasocusiane (J. Clarke) 3/6 
Dawson (A. J.), Bismillab, cr 8vo ..(Macmillan) 6/¢ 
Dennett (R. K.), Notes on the Folk- the Fjort (Fre ch Congo) (Natt) 7/6 
Dewar (A. R.), From Matter to Man, er 8vo ........ ecnneseces (Chapman & Hall) 3/6 
Dixon (W. M.). In the Republic of Letters, Cr 8V0 .......ccccsceeeeeseneee ses (Natt) 3/6 
Duncan (J.), Birds of the British Isles, cr 8vo .... W. Seott) 5/0 
Dunk (J.), Where the Tamarisk Blooms, er 8vo ....... (C. H. Keily) 3/6 
Diring (S.), Between the Devil and the Deep Sea, cr 8V0..,.........:0006 (Iunes) 6,0 
I OND, IRIE. scaceevessscevuwecesnacsnnetasaesanvosssedenounsacescénd (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Farrar (F. W.), Life and Teaching of Jesus Christ, cr 8vo (Horace Marshall) 3/6 
Fielding (H.), The Soul of a People, 8vo_....... (Macmillan) 14,0 
Finnemore (K. P.), A King of Shreds and Patche awrence & Bullen) 6/0 
Firth (Mrs J.P. B), A Quaker Maid, or 8vo.. seevarevssnssee( UWI) 6,0 
Fitzgerald (G. B.), ‘he Stigma, cr 8v0 wonecesevsusbesesssosseoneseee igby & Long) 6/0 





Digby 
Fitagerald (S, J. A.), The Grand Panjandrum, and other Fanciful ‘Tiles, roy 








AGMO 200....cscsceeesescceseecseserseneeessrensseesenseeseessssasesesessansessseree cesses (Greening) 2/6 
Fors er (H. 0, A.), The Coming of the Kilogram, cr 8v0  .............. (Casselt) 2/3 
Gambling World (The), 870.............cccccccccscrevseccceveerooce ..(Hutchinson) 15,0 


...(Mathows) 3/6 


Garland of New Postry (The), by Various Writers, 18mo. 
(H. Frowde) 3/6 


Gell (Mrs. Lyttleton), The More Bscellent Way, lémo . 
Gerrare (W.), The Warstoek, Cr S10....00.0..cccccsecssosecsccoceccecsscesoor ees (Greener) 6/0 
Gibbon (K.), Pitt: Some Chapters of his Life and Times, 8vo ...(Longmans) 21/0 
Gibson (L. M.), A Handbook for Literary and Debating Societies, er 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Gladstone (L.), Neil Macleod, cr 8V0 ...... sersseeessesseees (Hodder & eo 6/9 
Greene (W. T.), Notes on Cage Birds (Second Series), cr 8vo L. U. Gill) 6/0 
Grunewald (L.), Atlas and Abstract of the Diseases of the ated (Rebm an) 10/6 
Gwynn (S.), The Repentance of a Private Secretary, cr 8vo.. (Lane) 3/6 
Hall «(F. J,), Tke Kenotie Theory, cr 8vo ‘(Lougmans) 50 
















Hall (W. H.), The Romans on the Riviera and the Rhone, 8vo...(Mac-vilian) 6/0 
Halsham (J.), Idlehurst, Cr 8vO  .......cccccsseeeereeceesen ses eeeeenees (Swith & Hider) 6/0 
Hamilton (E.), The Mawkin of the DR, BE BOD scecse cases ernsiarnnens (Unwin) 60 
Hamilton (E. W.), Mr. Gladstone: a Mono graph, cr 8vo.. (Murray) 5/0 
Harrison (8. F.), ‘’he Forest of Buurg-Marie, cr 8vo .... (Arnold) 6/0 


Harrison (W.), Glove!ly Sermons, cr 8vo. (Methuen) 3 








Haweis (H. R.), Old Violins, cr 8y0 . ..(Redway) 7/6 
Hay (H.), Some Verses, J2m0 ........0..+4 oo 3/6 
Hayens (H.), A Fighter in Green, er 8vo............ (Nelson) 5/0 
Hepworth (G. H.), Through Armenia on Horseback, B¥OSsscee Cisbister) 6/0 
Hibbert (W. N.) and Another, The Law relating to Company Prom ‘ters, 

NINE 1 oa a celadscekbhinaaenugls. J-cu@henepebbusrerebeboussopesrenenetbencnvenceceie (E, Wilson) 5/0 
Hill (H.), By a Haie’s Breas ‘th, cr Svo .. ...(Casseli) 6/0 
Hinkson (H, A.), When Love is Kind, cr Weds, es (Loug) 6/0 
Hissey (J. J.), Over Fen and Wold, 8vo.. .. (Macmillan) 16/0 








































Hobbes (J. 8.), The Ambassador ; a Ov smedy Svo (Unwin) 3/6 
Hofmann (KR. von), Atlas of Legal Medicine, cr SV0 21. cesceceee eeeeees /| 
Hornung (E. W.), Some Persons Unknown, cr 8vo ..... j 
Horton (R. F.), The Commandments of Jesus, cr 8yo : if 
Hovonden (E.)}, Auna, Cr 8V0 ........ccce.scsescesreeseseeesenenes (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Howorth (A.), Katrina: a Tale of the Karoo, cr Svo . (Smit. & Elder) 6/0 
Inman (H.), ‘he Ranches on the Oxhide, cr 8vo........ w... Macmillan) 6/J 
Inman (H. E.), The Pattypaty, cr 8vo .......... “Ww ard & Lock) 3/0 
International Society of Scuiptors, & »., Soavenir Catalog , Ato (Heinemann) 36 
Jest (René de Pont), The River of Pearls, Cr SVU .......e.ceceeeceeee (Macqueen) 6/0 
Jones (H. A.), The Tempter: a Tragedy im Verse, l:mo. (M.euillan) 2/6 
Kemble (E. W.), A Coon Alphabet, 4:0.......0:..-ceseeesceeceeeeeee eeccteereeeses (Lane) 4/6 
King (C, C.), The British Army ani Auxiliary Force: 4to ...(UVasseil) 840 
Kitton (F. G.), Dickens and his Illustrators, 400 .06.......ecceecceeee eee (Redway) 420 
Lamb (Charles) and the Lloyds, edited by E. V. Lucaa, Svo (Smith & hier) 6/0 
bLarken (E. P ), The Sea Prince, cr 8vo .., : «(Jarrold) 5,0 
Leaning (J ), The Conduct of Building Works, (Batsford) 2/6 
Leighton (M. C.), The Harvest of Sin, Cr 8vO ses... -ese econ ...(Bowder) 6/0 
Lepine (J. F.), The Ministers of Jesus Uhriat, er ‘8v0. .... ..(Longmans) 5/0 
Lewis (Mrs. ¢. L), Dr. Sonthwood Smith: a Retrospect — on “(W. Biackwoord) 6/0 
Light on the Weary Path: Continuation of Life Story of Bella Cooke, 
SCID « caiucUeceucherecucs shcecnanechastasasanechstatahopeociposisoabel (Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Tittle (W. J. K.), The Perfect Life: Sermons, cr 8vo ....... ...(Longmans) 7/6 
Lockert (L.), Petroleum Motor-Cars, er Sve ............ .(S. Low) 3/5 
Lockwood (¥.), The Frank Lockwood Sketch-B : ..(Arsold) 10/6 
Iog Leaves and Sailing Orders, edited by A. H. Mi: es, cr Svo.. utcbinson) 3/6 
Loti (P.), Impressions, with Iutroduction by H. James, 4:0 ..,... ".(Consti able) 10/6 
— (¥. W.), Annals of Voyages of Brothers Nicolo and Anton'o Zeno, 
ccc dae babb dd eibuateeutet a rhs so aie neubshnseinesibseambbinanaverebe <abiabesoouserd (H. Stevens) 42/0 
Lut ( A. P.), Gout: its Pathology and Treatment, OE BLO wrcscssseseiess (Oassell) 5/u 
Metloan (F.), Spectra of Southern Stars, 410 ..........00... ..(Stanford) 10/0 
Macduff (J. K.), Matin and Veeper Belis, 2 vols. 16mo... .(Oass-ll) 7/5 
Maclaren (Ian), Afterwards, and other Stories, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Maclaren (lan), Rabbi Saunderson, BBA .cocosssesceseivves (Hodder & Stoughton) 2/6 
Mariette (A.), Junior French Course, cr 8V0 .....csccccssecsereceseseenees (Hachette) 2/6 
Markham (P.), By Jumna’s Banks, Cr 8V0 ...ccccccssssecsssssesceceeesseecenees (Long) 3/6 
Martyn (H. J.), For Christ and the Truth, cr 8vo .. (Williams & Norgate) 5/0 
Maxwell (H.), Salmon and Sea Trout, cr 8v0 prone .(Lawrence & Bullen) 7/6 
Meade (L. T.), Mary Gifford, cr 8vo __ .........+. ..(Wells Gardner) 6/0 
.(Constable) 4/6 


Meredith (George), Bir thday Book (The), iémo 


Mills (W.), The Dog Book, &vo (Unwin) 10/6 





Mitchell (J.), Silver Tongues or ‘the Young , 8¥0 gan & Scott) 2/6 
Modern Traveller (The), by H. B. and B, T. ’B., yr peapeanes (Arnold) 3/6 
Morris (C.), The American War with Spain, or "Bvo .... a 7/8 
Mosso (A.), Life of Man on the High Alps, roy 8vo ....... ..(Onwin) 21/ 

Mracek (F.), Atlas of Syphilis and the Venereal Diseases, cr 80. "(Rebmav) 15/0 
Mulholland (K.), Nanno: a Daughter of the State, cr 8vo (Richards) 3/6 
New Manual of Astrology (The), by *‘ Sepharial,” 8vo....... (Redway) 10/3 





Nicholson (W.), London Types, 4to sod .(Heinemann) 5/0 








































— (R. B.), The Life of Charles Stewart Parnell, 1846-1891, 2 vols, 

wanssniedeadinughessbibhenh ssbipeehiNenbio edualcheseasnenusiebacseieeecenteors Smir, 

Pages from a Private Diary, cr 8vo........ {Smith é Elder) “pe 
Paris-Parisien : What to See, &o., 1200 .......ce.ceccsseossssoescscoeesseeces nwin) ao 
Paterson (4.), Tue Gosvel Writ in Steel, or 8r0, (Innes) 60 
Penn (R), The S.ug of the Harp, 8vo............... fxeqneen) 3 
Penworth (G@ ), Tbe Romance of a Musicil Bachelor, er 8vo ...... mpkin) HY 
Pictorial Photographs: a Record of the Photographie Salon pe 1897 i 

folio seteaeensasseteencenccssasee ssttstesenesnaseesessntccecerseenenseeceenenenteenseaces (K. Paul) 21/0 

Pigg (J ). Railway “ Block” Sigmalling, Cr 8V0 ..........cscsccceseeseeseeees (Biggs) 7/6 
Pollard (K. F.), A Hero King, er 8vo ........ teens Partridge) 3/0 
Poor (H. V.), The Money Question, 870 ........c.cccccsssseessssssesecenses (E. Wilson) 6/0 
— (Mrs, Gerald), Anuals of a Publishing House: John Blackwood, 

NO \nanve-woscevessbuscesassdbuacsekenabadaases deotechdseradestessassens Blac 

Ragozin (Z. A. ), Siegfried aud Beowulf, cr 8vo. a — 
Ramsay (J. H.), The Foundations of England, 2 onnenschein) 24/0 
Ramaay (W. M.), Was Christ Born at Beth!ehem ? . "(Hodder & Steughton) 54 
Rea (H.), Tuscan Artists: their Thought and Work, cr 8vo ......... (Redway) 5/0 
Reid (H. Lloyd), The Briti-h Tax Payers’ Rights, 8vo ...... ....(Unwin) 12/0 
Reynolds ( Mrs. Fred), An I¢yll of the Dawn, cr 8vo........... (Bowden) 3/6 
Reynolds (H. .), His Life and Letters, edited by his Sister +...(Hodder) 9/0 
Rhoades (W.), Two Scapegraces, cr 8v0 (Constable) 3/6 
Rhys (G.), Mary Domina, or 8V0_ ...sc0...ccsseceeeseeee (Dent) 4/¢ 
Richter (J. P.), Lectures on the National Gallery, 4to . 4ongmanus) 9/0 
Ritchie (J. K.), Christopher Orayon’s Recollections, cr 8 ..(J. Clarke) 3/6 
Rob, by the Author of * Tip-Cat,” er — subs asvansauracuueseauiges --(Imnes) 3/6 
Robins (K.), Besjamin Frankl n, cr 870  ...........sccc.sssecsescceesoseeses (Put nam) 6) 
Robins (M.) (Miss L. B. Reynolds), Nigel Ferrard, cr 8vo (Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Rogers (G.), Meggzot-brae, Cr 8V0..........c0c00 csceeceeeeenes (Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
Roofer (R.), American Politician in England, cr 80 .......c000000 (Gay & Bird) 6/0 
Rose (G. B.), Renaissance Masters, cr 870 .....ecceceee .. (Putnam) 50 
Sargant (A.), A Book of Bailads, 4t0 .......... --(Mathews) 15/0 
Sayve (A. H.), Early Israel and the Surrounding } 3 (Service & Paton) 6/0 
Sears (L ), Principles and Methods of Literary Criticism, cr 8vo (Putnam) 6/0 
Seddon (J. P.), King René’s Honsymoon Cabinet, roy 8v0 sanaondah (Batsford) 5/0 

Sergeant (A. yd Tbe Story of Phil Enderby, cr 8V0  .........-cccceseeseeees (Bowden) 8/6 

Shannon (W. F.), The Meas Deck, cr 80 .........c00...-e000 (Lawrence & Bullen) 346 

Simpson (E. B.), R. L, Stevenson in Edinburgh, er 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 

Sinclair (M.), Mr. and Mra. Nevill Tyson, er 8v0 naseaionieneu W. Rlackwooa) 60 
Snow (T.) & Others, Ths annual Practice, 1899, 2 vols. 8ve (Sweet & Maxwell} 25/6 


Soans (R. G.) and Anotber, Uncle Jack from Amerioa, cr 8vo......(Simpkin) 6/0 
Soleil (L.), French Oommercial Correspondence: Prelim. Course (K. Paul) 3/6 










Spooner 4H. J.), Machine Construction Plates, 8V0...........:....00ceeees (Cassell) 10/6 
Spurling (C ), The Pink Hen, cr 8vo.......... (Harst & Blackett) 3/6 
Stables (G.), By Sea and Land, cr 8vo . (Warne) 36 
Stables (G.), Frank Hardinge, cr 8vo..., .(Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
Stevens (8.), I am the King, Cr SV0 .......cccccsccscssccccrsesscocessosces y & Bird) 6/0 
Swinbarne (L.), Letters of Princess Elizabeth of Eugtand, 8vo ...... (Unwin) 12/0 
Talbot (EK. S.), Degeneracy: its Causes, &e.,cr 8vo .... (W. Scott) 6/9 





Thompson (R. F. M.), Reminiscences of the Cours Se, tho Camp, the Chase, 





ISEAD cans cons sansnnsnsecusaescasauninasansantaaiiacatansaapalceicadiasssanaivep teacsieentivied (Arnold) 10/4 
Tschirky (O.), The Cook Book of *‘ Oscar ”’ of tha Wa! a 4t> (Gay & Bird) 12/0 
Turner (K.), The Oamp at Wandinong, cr 8vo ...........6... ..(Ward & Lock) 38 
Tyskiewicz (M.), Memories of an Old Ovllector, er 8vo ...... (Longmans) 6/0 
Walker (Mrs. Faure), Mi-conception, cr 8V0  ..........cce0eees (Chapman & Hall) 6/) 
Warwick (Countess of), An Old English Gardon, folio ............ {Hatchard’s) 50 
Welsh (R. E.), God's ClantlamnEM NOL AYO sc. ck .cis.cc ussseasecn (Bowden) 36 
Westhovby (W. A. S.), Lhe Adhesive Postage Stamps of Europe, Vol. L., 

SETI: -scoccssusnseupensciceusacdehashsonsiokishenatasn Se sobiadinasstsbsccetbadonnaibes (L. U. Gill) 7/3 
White (A. 8.), From Sphinx to Oracle, ER (Hurst & Blackett) 16,0- 


Whittaker (T.), Sights and Scenes in Oxford City and University, 4to (Oassell) 21/0 
Wilmot (S. K.), Life of Vice-Admirai Edmund, Lord Lyons, 8vo ...(S. Low) 21/0 






Wilimott (A. B.), The Mineral Wealth of Canada, cr 8vo.........(Davis& G@) 5/0 
Wilson (David), Mr. Froude and Carlyle, 8v0  ........0008. .... (Heinemann) 10/6 
Witte (K.), Kssxys on Dante, cr 8vo........... .(Duckworth) 7/6 
Yerlock (F.), Phil Fiippen’s Rise, er 8vo .(Digby & Long) 3/6 





Zimmern (A.), The Renaissance of Girls’ Kd ngland, er Svo (Innes) 5/0 
Zackerkandi (0. ), Atlas and ie ci of Operative Surgery,cr 8vo (Redman) 12/6 


RE PARATORY SCHOOL i in the e UNDERCLIFF, 
ISLE OF WIGHT.—Mr. EDWARD F.SHEPHERD, M.A. Oxon (married), 
KECEIVES a FEW BOYS, requiring equable climate and individual care, te 
prepare for Public Schools. Large houss and groun/s. Specially suitable for 
Angio-Indian and de'icate boys. Strongly recommended by medical men. 
Mrs, Shepherd will take entire charge of a few smal) Anglo-I[ndian children (boys 
or girls) as companions to her own. Reference to parents of past and present 
pupils and ot ‘hers. —Address, Underwath, St. Lawrence, Isle of Wight. 


| ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS.—Ten Scholarships (£53-£10) on DECKMBER 7th to 9th, for 
Ciassics, Maths., and Army Class subjects. Valnable Exhibitions in July. 
ARMY CLASS and Engineering Class free. Eight Scholarships, &c., at the 
Universities since November, 1897. Excellent health record. Fine historic sur- 
reundings. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13), thoroughly complete.—Head- Master, 
Rev, A. J. GALPIN, M.A, late House-Master at Marlboroagh. 


HE HARROWDEN SCHOOL FOR’ GIRLS, 
HENDON HALL, MIDDLESEX. 
Miss BARTLETT begs to announce the REMOVAL of the School from Great 
Harrowsen Hall, Northants, to the above address.—Prospectus on application 
to the SECRETARY, 


as 


EREFORD SCHOOL.—A Public School with Classical 
the annual value of £700. 


and Modern Sides. FOURTKEN SCHOLARSHIPS to the Universities of 
under 12 will be opened in Saptember. 


Preparatory Scho: and Junior House for Boys 
2 
Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, School House, Cathedr al Close, 


Terms, £65-55 per annum,—Head. Master, 
BouRNEMOUTH —GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 





















Hereford. 
CHINE.—SCHOOL ror BOYS FROM 6 To 14, 
House stands high on cliff, south aspect; p! aeenees and field for games, 
Resident Masters and Governess. 69, 80, and 1U0 guineas 
TAMERS MACDONELL. 


w{T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHW OLD 7 ee the Aldeburgh 

School).—Head-Mistresa, Miss M. I. GARDINER, Nat. Se. Tripos 

Cambridge. Reference:: Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur 
Sidgwick, Esq., Rev. Hou. A, T. Lyttelton. 


AUSANNE. — MAISON FLEURIE. — Miss WILLS 

(formerly Head-Mistreas of the Norwich High School) RECEIVES GIRLS 

tor Lauguages, Music, Painting, and Singing, French Conversation thoroughly 
acquired, 


O LET, UNFURNISHED, 14 miles from Scarborough, 

between the Wolds and the Moors, a mile and a quarter from the station, 
a COTTAGE, Two sitting-rooms, 5 bedrooms, kitchen, &c. ; 2 rooms, 17 ft. by 
21 ft. long, flower-garden, and kitchen-garden if desired ; rent, £30.—Apply, at 
first by letter, addressed “ L. H.,” Post Office, West Heslerton, York. 


i. pone on THE PRIMATE’S CHARGE, by Rev. 
Cuarues Vorsey, who will send the same gratis, and post free, on appli: 
[This advertisement has 











cation tohim at Annesley Lodge, Hampstead, N.W. 
been refused by the Guardian newspaper. J 


Ww EST LONDON ETHICAL SOOIETY, 
KENSINGTON TOWN HALL. 
Lecture to- morrow (Sunday) morning at 11 a.m, 

SCTANTON COUT on 








“The seein of Good and Bad Example.” 
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ARMY EXAMINATIONS. 


TOOLEY HOUSE, PURLEY, SURREY 
(Station—Coulsdon, 8.E.R.). 


OLONEL A. G. SPENCER AND MAJOR S. NEARY, 


| oan J. TINNISWOOD AND J. E. MALON, 


Assisted by an Efficient Staff, 
PREPARE CANDIDATES FOR 
MILITIA COMPETITIVE, MILITIA LITERARY, 
SANDHURST, and WOOLWICH. 


Hooley House is sitnated five miles from East Croydon and 15 from Charing 
Cross (8.E.R.). The house, which is 10 minutes’ waik from Coulsion Station, 
stands in its own grounds of six acres, and adjoins the Fairdean Downs. There 


is ampie stabling. 








PUPILS CAN JOIN AT ANY TIME. 
ING EDWARD'S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, CHELMS- 


FORD. Founded 1551.—40 minutes’ run from London. Handsome new 
puiidings, fitted with every modern appliance. Chemical and Physical Labora- 
4ories, Workshops. Lecture Room, Gymnasium, Cricket Fields. The numbers 
have trebled under the present management. Fees mod+rate ani inclusive. 
‘Acoommodation for Natives of Iudia, Very successful in London Matriculation 
and Preliminary Scientific. Honours List on application to the Head-Master. 
£190 gained in Scholarship 1897-8, 








ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Highly recommended HOME- 
\ SCHOOL for limited number of GIRLS. Special advantages for study 
of Languages, Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures. 
Bracing climate ; beautiful situation, and large grounds. Keferences kindly 
permitted to Mrs. W. P. Dickins, Cherington House, Shipston-on-Stour, and 
other ladies.—For Prospectus, apply to Miles, HEISS. 


qern*. YORKSHIRE.—“* OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
h 








for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class Trip.), Newnham Col., Camb. Hizhest references. 


7 ITTLE APPLEY PREPARATORY SCHOOL, RYDE, 
IL.W.—ENTRANOE SOHOLAKSHIPS, Two Scholarships are offered for 
competition on December 13th, 1898. One of £40 to candidates under 11, aud 
one of £50 reserved to candidates for H.M.S, * Britannia’ under 13 on Decem- 
ber 3lst, 1898.—For particulars, apply HEAD-MASTERS, Little Appley, Ryde. 


CQ ANDWICH (KENT).—Sir ROGER MANWOOD’S 
S GRAMMAR SCHOOL. Founded 1563, Sound Classical and Commercial 
Education, Boarding Fees, 50 guineas per annum. Science a speciality.—TIllus- 
trated Prospectus, &c., on application to Head-Master, EK. H. BLAKENEY, M.A, 
{Westminster and Trin. Coll,, Cambridge). 


EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 

built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 

and work of Boys. References to Parents of Bovs passed into Public Schools, 

Jeading London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A, Oxon, 


ARIS.—The Comforts of an English and American 

Home, combined with the advantage of studying Music, Art, and Languages 
on Paris, are offered to a few YOUNG LADIKS, in the best part of the eity 
near l’Arc de Triomphe and Bois de Boulogne). Very careful supervision given, 
and lessons from the most eminent Professors arranged for. Under the tu:tion 
of a French Lady, resident in the home, an excellent opportunity ia afforded of 
kearning and speaking the language. References and prospectus or application. 
—Miss HAYES, 46 Rue Hamelin, Paris. 


AILEYBURY COLLEGE.—An EXAMINATION for 
: the following SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD at HAILEYBURY on 
NOVEMBER 29th, 30th, and DECKMBER Ist, 1898. Two of £50 each, and two 
of £30, tenable for three years. Of these, two are opan to boys who were not 
over 13, and two to those who were not over 14, on October Ist, 1898. One of the 
four is tenable on the modern side.—Further particulars from Rev. P, DEEDES, 
St. Albans, Herts., to whom pames and ages of candidates, with a fee of lis., 
thould be seut by November 25th. 


IGSHOTTE RAYLES PREPARATORY SCHOOL.— 
TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, value £50 and £40, are offered for Candidates 
under 11 years of aze on December Ist, Examination Decomber Ist.—For further 
ar to F, E. ROWE, M.A., or A. 0. MacLAREN, Bigshotte Rayles, 
okingham. 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, BELGRAVE 
RUAD, 8.W.—Conducted by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorongh preparation for the 
Public Schools, Kindergarten and Transition Classes for children under 8. 
Drilling, gymnastics, 

UNDLE SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP 
\/. EXAMINATION, DECEMBER 7th.—Olassical, Modern, Science, and 
Engineering Sides, SPECIAL ARMY and NAVY CLASSES. This year’s 
Successes include the Senior Mathematical Scholarship at Christ College, 
Cambridge, a Olassical Scholarship and a Science Exhibition, three Woolwich 
Entranees (12th place), one Sandhurst Entran¢e, two Preliminary Scientific Passes 
(London University), and five First Classes in the Classical Tripos, Fee, £60 to 
£75 a year.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


N ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation; best 
+A. modern boarding arrangements. Excellent new buildings cost £20,000, 
Beautifal and healthy situation. Illustrated prospectus. Schol»rships. 
Boarders under the immediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss LUCKES. 
EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIP (£20 for three 
years), JULY 13th and 14th, 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—The Skinners’ Company, as 
_fovernors of Sir Andrew Judd's School, Tonbridge, PROPOSE to AP- 
POINT in DECEMBER next a HEAD-MASTER, t» take office in January ‘as 
Successor to the Rey, Dr. Wood, who has been appointed to the Head-Maste:ship 

Harrow School. 

The Head-Master must be a Graduate of some University in the United 
Kingdom. The emoluments comprise a stipend of £250 a year, with a capitation 
allowance for each boy in the school, and a residence with accommodation for 
69 boarders, Personal canvassing“of the Governors by, or on behalf of, any 
candidate will not be permitted.—Printed particulars and forms of application 
Ba be obtained by post from the CLERK TO THE GOVERNORS, Skinner,’ 
= all, Dowgate Hill, B.C. Applications must be sent in by November 30th, 1893, 


N7,, LEONARDS.—“CRANTOCK,” 59 WARRIOR 

SQUARE.—First-class BOARD and RESIDENCE.—Newly furnished: sea 
ew. Kxeellent cuisine; billiard-room, Sanitary certificate.x—Mr. and Mrs. 
SIDNEY P, POTTER. 


q 7 Yr al al 
N USICALSCHOLARSHIPS.—VACANCIES for BOYS, 
Guais between 9 and 11 years (Sons of Gentlemen), in the CATHEDRAL, 
Prem! CHURCH, OXFORD, will be COMPETED for on DECEMBER 7th.— 

Pply, Rev. J. H. SWINSTEAD, Cathedral Choir School, Oxford, 















































THE 


WELSBAGH INCANDESCENT 








CAS LIGHT. 


NEW WELSBACH 
BURNER 


NO CHIMNEY. 


Flame can be turned down low as with ordinary gas burners, 





As recently exhibited in Niagara 
Hall and throughout the chief 
provincial towns, 





Increased Lighting Power. 
25 Candle Power per Cubic Foot. 


SUPPLIED IN SIX SIZE39, 


Consuming } cubic foot to 7 eubie feet of gas per hour, and giving from 
about 20 to 200 Candle Power, 


From 5s. Complete. 


ALSO SUPPLIED FITTED WITH THE 


PATENT ANTI-VIBRATOR, 


which allows the Welsbach Mantle to be submitted to 
the severest shocks or most sustained vibration, as in 
Factories, Railway Stations, Streets, ce. 


APPLY TO THE - - - 
WELSBACH INCANDESCENT 
GAS LIGHT CO., Lita. 


YORK STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonvoy. Code Unicope. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

We SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 2s BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for tacir own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


IhHE SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 
Chief Office—SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
President—The Right Hon, the EARL of ABERDEEN, 

This SOCIETY supplies Trusses, Elastic Stockings, Crutches, Artificial 
Limbs, Artificial Eyes, &c., and eve y other description of mechanical support 
to the poor, without limit as to loca!ity or disease. 

Water Beds and Invalid Chairs and Couches are lent to the afflicted upon the 
recommendation of Subscribers. 

Over 22,247 Appliances given in the year ending September 30th, 1897. 

Annual Subscriptions of 10s. 6d., or Life Subscription of 5 Guiueas, entitles to 
Two Recommendations per Annum; the number of Letters increasing in propor- 
tion to amount of contribution. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are earnestly solicited, and will ba 
thankfully received by the Bankers, Messrs. Barclay and Oo., Lombard Street, 
or by the Secretary at the Office of the Society. 

RICHARD O. TRESIDDER, Secretary. 








ry\O0 INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Triform, 
London, Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guar@ians 
in the selectaon of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C, 


PATON’S “LIST OF SBOCOCHOOGOLSES” 
(An aid to Parents in the selection of Schools) 

Gives full particutars of best English Schools for Boys and Girls, Crown 8vo, 

red cloth, 160 pp., Illustrated. Through al! Booksellers, price ls.; or post-free 

1s, 3d., from the Publishers, J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 











RECOMMENDS and forwards gratis PROSPECTUSES of English and 
Foreign SCHOOLS and KDUCATIONAL HOMES, and introdnaces GOVERN- 
KSSKS, Visiting Teachers, Chaperons, Companions, Secretaries for HOME, the 
CONTINENT, AFRICA, AMERICA, ASIA, AUSTRALASIA, 


iv ADAME AUBERT, 141 REGENT STREET, W., 
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MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


LIMITED. : 


SUBSCRIPTIONS for THREE MONTHS, SIX MONTHS, 
and TWELVE MONTHS 
CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 


The Best and Most Popular Books of the Season 
are now in Circulation. 
Prospectuses of Terms Free on Application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 
Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on Sale 
(Second-hand), Also a large selection of 
BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 


SUITABLE FOR 


Birthday, Wedding, and Christmas Presents. 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 
30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S W. ; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., London ; 
and at 10-12 Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





UT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED.— Please state 
wants. Our KIPLING “ NOTE BOOK,” price 6d., will be ready shortly. 
Biack’s ‘* Atlas,” 1898, published £3 3s., price 30s., carriage paid. We want 
Kipling’s “Letters of Marque,” 1891. Catalogues free. The HOLLAND 
COMPANY, Book Merchants, Cherry Street, Birmingham. 





£1 et 1 AS, CRUISE, GIBRALTAR, TANGIER, ALGIERS, 

J 19 TUNIS, MALTA, MESSINA, NAPLES, 
(19 days), December 20th. 

£21 Crnise,—NAPLES, ATHENS, PALESTINE, EGYPT, January 11th, 1899. 

Extended Cruises, including Constantinople, Beyrout, for Damascus. &c., on 

the S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT,’ tonnage 3,254, horse-power 4,000. Organised by Dr. 

LUNN and Mr. PEKOWNE. Lecturers, the Bishop of Worcester, Dean 

Farrar, &c. The above Cruises begin and end at Marseilles. Return ticket, 

London-Calais-Paris-Marseilles, £5 5s, extra. 

Full details from the SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, 

London, N.W. 


ALLIANGE ASSURANGE GOMPANY 


Bartholomew Lane, London, E.C. 


CAPITAL FIVE MILLIONS S7ERLING. 


Right Hon. Lord ROTHSCHILD, Chairman. 
BONUS YEAR. 


THe FIFTEENTH QvuINQUENNIUM of the Company ter- 
minates on December 31st next, and participating Policies 
taken out (under certain Tables) before the close of this 
year will share in the Profits to be declared early in 1899, 
ROBERT LEWIS, Chief Secretary. 








ARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 
4 no matter what the subject. Please state wants.—£10 each offered for 
Badminton * Hunting,” large paper; Symondads’s *f Renaissance,” 7 vels.; Thack- 
eray’s ‘‘ Vanity Pair.” complete set in 1s. Nos.; Eyton’s ‘* History Shropshire”; 
Alken’s ‘‘ National Sports,” 1821.—EDWARD BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
14 and 16 Johu Bright Street, Birmingham. 25,000 books for sale. 





The ‘‘ PERFECTED” Cod-liver Oil is manufactured from fresh ana 
selected livers of the Cod fish only at ALLEN & HANBURYS' factories 
in Lofoden and Sondmoér, Norway. By the special processes employed 
all nauseous oxidation products are avoided, and the ‘* Perfectea’’ Oil 
can be borne and digested when other Cod-liver Oils are refused. 


Allen & Hanburys’ 
“Perfected” 6%: Oil. 


*‘It is a great boon to get such ‘*Has almost the delicacy of Salad 
an Oil.’’—The Practitioner. Oil.’’—British Medical Journal. 

SIs as nearly tasteless as Cod- **No nauseous eructations follow”’ 
liver Oil can be.’*—The Lancet. —Med. Press & Cire. 


The ONLY OIL which DOES NOT ‘* REPEAT.”’ 


= ALLEN & HANBURYS @esire to state, as emphatically as possible, that their 
“ PERFECTED" Cod-livev Oil zs NEVER supplied in bulk to be bottled by retail 
dealers, and that no Cod-liver Oil vepresentee as being their “ Perfected” is genuine 
tondess sold in thesy originai capsuled botties and veaving their Signature in white 
@cvoss the label, and tneiy Trade Mark--a Piowugh. Frequent misrepresentations 
have involved disappoyniment to the purchaser and necesstiated legal proceedings 
Sgajnst the vendor. 


LIVE FISH 71b., 2s.; 101b., 2s. 6d.; 131b., Ss. 5 
. 15lb., 3s. 6d. Carriage paid, 
Dressed for Cooking. Splendid quality. 
Prompt delivery. Schools, &c., catered for. Lists free, 

















STAR FISH COMPANY Pontoon, Grimsby. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S List 


PRESENT DAY TRACTS. (Vol. XIV.) Crown 8y0, 


2s, 6d., cloth boards. This volume contains Tracts by Rey, Stax 
Leatues, D.D., Rev. H. R. Reynotps, D.D., Rev. M. KaAvrMany rary 
Rev. J. Murray Mircuett, LL.D., Rev. D. W. Simon, D.D. Can’b ing 
separately at 4d. each in paper covers. @ had 
N.B.—Inu order to make these tracts more widely known, the Committee } 
decided to offer the complete set of Fourteen Half-crown Volumes for mo 
= net. See a 
“*T value very highly the Present Day Tracts. They are real] 
written by great men.”—Bishop Ex.icort of Glomcester, y small books 


THE CRY FROM THE SEA AND THE ANSWER 
FROM THE SHORE. By the Rev. T. S. Treanor, M.A., Deal Author of 
“The Heroes of the Goodwin Sands,” “The Log of a Sky Pilot,” be, 
Tlustrated, large crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. ’ 

Another thrilling series of sketches,”’"—Guardian, 


METHODS OF SOUL CULTURE. By Rev. J. 4, 


CiaprEeRTON, M.A. 16mo, ls. 6d, 
‘It offers a kind of private confessional by which the readers are invited te 
examine themselves.”—St. James's Gazette, 


MIDLAND SKETCHES. By W. J. Gorvoy, Author 


of ** How London Lives,” “ The Story of Our Railways,” &c. With Illustra. 
tions, ts. 6d. cloth, 
‘*W. J. Gordon has written several series of articles of a very informing and 
extremely interesting character. ‘ Midland Sketches’ is a selection from the 
latest of these articles.” —Scotsman, 


FAIRY TALES FROM FAR JAPAN. Translated by 


Miss BALLARD, of St. Hilda’s Mission, Tokio. With a Prefatory Note by 
Mrs, IsaBeLLA L, Bisuop, F.R.G.S., Author of ** Unbeaten Tracks jn 
Japan.” Illustrated by 47 Engravings from Japaness origiaals, Feap, 4to, 
2s. 6d, cloth boards. P 
“This book deserves the praise Mrs. Bishop gives it in her prefatory note,” 
** A capital presentation book for the young.’’— Scotsman, — Spectator, 


THE QUEEN OF THE HOME. By Lucy H. Yares, 


Demy 16mo, ls., white paper covers. 
“Tt persuades women to boil potatoes ina spirit of self-sacrifice, and to darn 
stockings with the punctiliousness of a ritualist.”—Scotsman, 


A LETTER FOR YOU, and other Readings for Mothers’ 
Meetings. By J. M. K. With a Preface by the Rev. Hanpxer 0,@, 
Moute, D.D. Crown 8vo, 2s. 

** Written in simple, colloquial style, and full of earnest religious feeling, We 
should think they were admirably adapted for the audiences for which they were 
prepared.’’—Glasgow Heratd, 


INSECT LIVES AS TOLD BY THEMSELVES. By 


Epwarp Simpson. With !)lustrations, ls. 6. > 
““The types chosen are thoroughly representative, The little book seems to 
us an excellent first book for young readers.”— Nature Notes. 


OUR INDIAN SISTERS. By Rev. E. Srorrow, late of 


Caleutta, With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. Gd. 
* Well written and interesting.’’—Westminster Gazette, 
“It contains much that is fam liar, and a good deal that ought to be familiar, 
but as a fact is either unknown or ignored.’’— Globe. 


UNDER THE SHADOW OF ST. PAUL'S. By 


Henry Jounson, Author of ‘‘ From Scrooby to Plymouth Rock,” “Temple 
Bar and its State Pageants,” &c. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s, 
cloth, 


THE TEMPLE IN THE TIME OF OUR LORD. En- 


bossed Cardboard, with a large Ground Plan, Explanatory Notes and 
Directions for making up a Model of the Temple, By Mavup A. Dursoit, 
6s, in box. 
“Mics Duthoit’s model gives the best idea of the Jerusalem Temple in the 
time of Christ that I have seen produced, being both carefully studied and also 
free from the nnauthenticated additions of detail which are often introduced in 
restorations of the building.’’—Lieut.-Colunel OC. R. Conner, R.E, of the 
“ Palestine Exploration Fund,” 
The making of the model by a teacher will give a new light on many passages 
of Old and New Testaments; and a Bible lesson given with the model before the 
class will be understood far better than by any verbal description, 





NEW ANNUAL GIFT-BOOKS. 
THE SUNDAY AT HOME ANNUAL. Contains 812 


pages profusely Illustrated by Coloured and Wood Engravings. 7s, 6d. in 
handsome cloth; or, in 2 half*Yearly Volumes, speciatly bound for Lending 
Libraries, 7s. 6d. the two. 

**A veritable library of good reading.” —Christian, 


THE LEISURE HOUR ANNUAL. Contains 812 pages, 


with numerous Illustrations and Ooloured Frontispiece. 7s. 6d. in handsome 
cloth; or, in 2 Half-Yearly Volumes, specially bound for Lending Libraries, 
7s, 6d. the two. 

‘We can recommend no better present than this handsome volume.’—Spectator. 


THE GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL. Contains 832 pages, of 
Interesting and Useful Reading, profusely I'Justrated. 83. in handsome 
cloth cover; or, for Lending Libraries, in 2 Half-Yearly Volumes, 8s. the two. 

* Everything that can possibly interest, amuse, or even instruct a girl is given 

here.” —Saturday Review. 


THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL. Contains 832 pages, with 
many Coloured and Wood Enzravings, 83. in handsome cloth; or, for 
Libraries, in 2 Half-Yearly Volumes, Ss. the two. 

*€ An unrivalled storehouse for boys of entertaining stories, interesting papers, 

and capital illustrations, The coloured pictures ure especially noticeable.” | 

—Manchester Courter. 


THE CHILD'S COMPANION ANNUAL, With many 


Illustrations and Coloured Frontisp ece. 1s. 6d. in coloured picture cover 5 
2s. cloth boards; 2s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 


OUR LITTLE DOTS’ ANNUAL. Pretty Stories and 
Pictures for Little People. With Coloured Frontispiece, 1s. 6d, in coloured 
picture cover; 2s. cloth boards; 2s. 6d. cloth, full gilt. 


List of 1,000 Gift-Books gratis. 


56 PATERNOSTER ROW AND 65 ST. PAUL’S CHURCH: 








YARD, LONDON. 
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OTICE.—‘‘ REMINISCENCES OF THE COURSE, 
THE CAMP, THE CHASE,” by Colonel k. F. Meysey- 
Thompson, the Gentleman Rider, will be ready on 
Monday next, November 14th, at all Libraries and 
Booksellers’. Price 10s. 6d. 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 


Sprcrator.— A novel of uncommon promise.” 


THE DELUSION OF DIANA. A 


New Novel. By Marcaret Burnesipz, a New Author. 6s. 


Pay TriEcRarH.—*‘ Amid a desert of commonplace it is refreshing to come 
088 8 novel like ‘The Delusion of Diana,’ which is at once clever, attractive, 
= wholesome. The plot is not only original, but full of incident and life.” 


THE FALSE CHEVALIER. A New 


Novel. By W. D. Licurwauu. 6s. 
NOW READY at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


Daity News.—“ A clerical Joe Miller.”’ 


PHASES OF MY LIFE. By the Very 


Rev. Francis Prcou (Dean of Bristol), sometime Dean of 

Chichester, Vicar of Halifax, Vicar of Doncaster, Incumbent 

of St. Philips’, Regent Street, English Chaplain in Paris, and 

Chaplain in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. Demy 8vo, 
with Photogravure Frontispiece, 16s. 

Darty News.—‘'A book about two-thirds of which is packel with funny 

stories about the clergy and the Churches,” Times.—" Fall of capital stories.” 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A SUBAL- 
TERN IN THE 93xp HIGHLANDERS DURING THE 
CAMPAIGN IN INDIA, 1857-1859, under Colin Campbell, 
Lord Clyde. By Lieut.-Colonel W. Gorpon ALEXANDER 
With numerous I[llustrations and Plans, demy 8vo, ls. 


THE LIFE OF HENRY MORLEY, 
LL.D., D.C.L. By the Rev. H. 8S. Souny. With Portraits, 
large crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

Datty Mart,—“ An entirely satisfactory and eminently readable biography of 

a most lovable personality.’” 


VARIOUS QUILLS. A Collection of 
Poems, Stories, and Essays contributed by the Members of a 
Literary Club. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 


A. & C. BLACK’S LIST. 
ST. THOMAS OF CANTERBURY: 


a Study of the Evidence bearing on his Death and Miracles. 
By the Rev. Epwin A. Aszotrt, D.D. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 
cloth, containing Intaglio Plate Frontispiece, 24s. 


THE HISTORY OF THE RE- 
FORMATION OF RELIGION WITHIN THE REALM OF 
SCOTLAND. By Joun Knox. ‘Transcribed into Modern 
Spelling by Cuarues J. Gururiz, M.A.,Q.C. With 43 Illus- 
trations, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 


PAUL THE MAN, THE MISSION- 
ARY, AND THE TEACHER. By D. Oretto Cons. 
Post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


MEMOIRS OF LADY RUSSELL 
AND LADY HERBERT (1623-1723). Compiled from 
Original Family Documents by Lapy Stepney. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. 


THROUGH ARCTIC LAPLAND. 


By C. J. Curctirre Hyne. With a Map showing Route and 
containing 16 Page Illustrations, also several small Pen- 
and-Ink Sketches by Cecil Hayter, who accompanied the 
Author on his journey. Post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


A PRISONER OF FRANCE: being 


the Reminiscences of the late Captain CHARLEs Boorusy, R.E. 
Containing Frontispiece Portrait of the Author, and several 
Illustrations in the text from Pen-and-Ink Sketches in the 
Author's Journals. Square crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE MINISTER’S CONVERSION. 


By I. Hooper, Author of “ His Grace o’ the Gunne.” Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE ENCHANTED STONE. 


C. Lewis Hinp. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 



































By 


A. and C. BLACK, Soho Square, London. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON’S 
NEW LIST. 


BY IAN MACLAREN. 
AFTERWARDS, and other Stories. By Ian 


Macraren, Author of “Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,” &e. 
Crown 8vo, art linen, 6s. [In a few days. 


RABBI SAUNDERSON. By Ian Mactaren. 
With 12 Illustrations by A.S. Boyd. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
[Neat week. 


BY E. BLANTYRE SIMPSON. 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S EDIN- 


BURGH DAYS. By E. Buanryre Smpson, Author of “Sir 
James Y. Simpson.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [ Ready. 


DR. R. W. DALE. 
THE LIFE OF R. W. DALE, LL.D., OF 


BIRMINGHAM. By his Son, A. W. W. Daz, M.A. With 
Portrait, 8vo, cloth, 14s. [Neat week. 


PRINCIPAL REYNOLDS OF CHESHUNT. 
HENRY ROBERT REYNOLDS, D.D.: his 


Life and Letters. Edited by his Sisrzrs. With 2 Portraits, 
crown Svo, cloth, 9s. [Neat week. 


BY L. GLADSTONE. 
NEIL MACLEOD: a Tale of Literary Life 


in London. By L. Guapstone. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
[ Ready. 


BY HALLIDAY ROGERS. 
MEGGOTSBRAE: Portraits and Memories 


By Hauuray Rogers. Crown 8vo, ds. [ Ready. 


BY HESBA STRETTON. 
HESTER MORLEY’S PROMISE. By Hessa 


Strerron, Author of “Jessica’s First Prayer,” “The 
Doctor’s Dilemma,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [ Ready. 


FOR LITERARY SOCIETIES. 
A HANDBOOK FOR LITERARY AND 


DEBATING SOCIETIES. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
[ Ready. 


BY PROFESSOR W. M. RAMSAY. 
WAS CHRIST BORN AT BETHLEHEM? 


A Study in the Credibility of St. Luke. By Professor W. M. 
Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. [ Ready. 


BY PROFESSOR J. H. BERNARD. 
VIA DOMINI. Sermons for Christian 


Seasons. By J. H. Bernarp, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and Archbishop King’s Lecturer in Divinity, 
Treasurer of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. [Neat week. 


BY N. L. WALKER. 
JESUS CHRIST AND HIS SURROUND- 


INGS. By the Rev. Norman L. Watker, D.D. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d [ Ready. 


A NEW VOLUME, “LITTLE BOOKS ON RELIGION” 
SERIES. 


RESTORED INNOCENCE. A New Volume 


of the “Little Books on Religion” Series. By the Rev. 
R. J. CampBety, B.A. Cloth elegant, 1s. 6d. [ Ready. 





London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, E.C, 
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Full Prospectus will be published on MONDAY, the 714th inst. 


ODAK, LIMITED. 


oo £1,600,000, 


DIVIDED INTO 


600,000 Six Per Cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each, 


with Preference aiso as to Capital, and 


1,000,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each. 











No part of the Capital offered has been underwritten or guaranteed. 

It is not intended to issue Debentures or Debenture Stock. 

There are no mortgages on any part of the property. 

It is proposed to pay dividends on the Preference Shares half-yearly, on the 1st January and 1st July. 

One-third of the issue of each class of Shares will be taken by the Vendor in part payment of the 
purchase money, and in addition 63,154 Preference and 382,928 Ordinary Shares have been applied for by Share- 
holders of the British and American Companies, and will be allotted in full. 


Applications will be invited for the Remainder of the Issue, viz. : 


336,846 Preference Shares at Par. 283,742 Ordinary Shares at £1 5s. 





CERTIFIED NET PROFITS. ££ sda 

For the year ending 3lst December, 1895 nan wa’ san 49,656 14 4 

¥ - be 1896 eee ae ~ 122,676 19 3 

‘s ‘ 5 1897 sai as ais 185,232 0 1 

And for the Six Months ending 30th June, 1898 date aie cat 103,459 3 4 


The Profits for the Six Months ending SOth June, 1898, show an increase of 27} per cent. 
as compared with those of the corresponding period of 1897. 





DIRECTORS. 


SIR JAMES PENDER, Barr., M.P., Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C., Director of the Direct United States Cable Company, 
Limited (CHAIRMAN). 

THE RIGHT HON. LORD KELVIN, F.R.S., The University, Glasgow (Vick-CHAIRMAN). 

SIR G. WILLIAM DES VG@UX, G.C.M.G., 7 Cromwell Gardens, S.W. 

SIR HENRY TRUEMAN WOOD, Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 

ARNOLD STATHAM, Esq., 12 Kirg’s Bench Walk, Temple, E.C. 

ANDREW PRINGLE, Esq., J.P., Cromwell House, Bexley Heath, Kent (Chairman, Eastman Photographic Materials Company, Limited). 

HENRY A. STRONG, Esq., Rochester, New York (President, Eastman Kodak Company). 


GEORGE EASTMAN, Esq., Rochester, New York. Joint 
GEORGE DICKMAN, Esq., 43 Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. (Managing Director Eastman Photographic > Managing 
Materials Company, Limited). Directors. 


GEORGE DAVISON, Esq., 43 Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. (Deputy Managing Director). 


Bankers. 
Enctanp: LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED, LOTHBURY, FE.C., ann BRANCHES. 
ScortanD: BRITISH LINEN COMPANY BANK, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Branches. 
France: CREDIT LYONNAIS, Paris. 
Germany: DRESDNER BANK, Berlin. 
Unrep Srares: (BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 59 Wall Street, New York. 
' * (ROCHESTER TRUST & SAFE DEPOSIT CO., Rochester, New York. 


‘ 


Solicitors. 
BIRCHAM & CU., 50 Old Broad Street, London, E.C., and 46 Parliament Street, Westminster, S.W. (for the Company). 
KERLY, SON, & VERDEN, 14 Great Winchester Street, London, E.C., and Son the Yond 
WALTER SAGE HUBBELL, Esq., Rochester, ‘New York. (for the Vendor). 


Brokers. 
Riciiataat:s ( STR R. W. CARDEN & CO., 3 Threadneedle Street, E.C., and Stock Exchange. 
“”** READ & BRIGSTOCK, 5 Austin Friars, E.C., and Stock Exchange. 
Giascow: FRASER, KIRKPATRICK, & SMITH, 88 St. Vincent Street. 


; Auditors. 
PRICE, WATERHOUSE, & CO., 44 Gresham Street, London, E.C., and New York. 
W. 8S. OGLE & CO., 90 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


Secretary and Registered Office. 
A. H. REYNOLDS, Junr., 43 CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 





Copies of the Prospectus, with Forms of Application, can be 
obtained at the offices of the Company, or from the Bankers, 
Brokers, or Solicitors. 
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en 
poEMS BY THE LATE DR. MACDUFF. 





NoW READY.—2 vols., 73. 6d. the set. 


MATIN and VESPER BELLS, 


Earlier and Later Collected Poems 
(Chiefly Sacred). 


By J. R. MACDUFF, D.D. 


iritual feeling.” 
« Fall of sp iritas ~Ghureh Family Newspaper. 


“ oetry in each...... Dr. Macduff's mind 
my y Tathos, which comes out quite naturally 
jp these yolumes.”-~Rock. neniage pews 
“Two beautiful volumes, whic’ orm a ing 
memorial of one of whom the —— of irene is 
tily recommen e work, 
proud, Wo heartily ne rife and Work. 





CASSELL and COMPANY, Ltd., London ; 


Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 





\HE WILDERNESS AND ITS 

TENANTS. A Series of Geogravhical and 
otner Essays Illustrative of Life in Wild Countries, 
By JouN MADDEN. 3 vols, 8vo, 42s, 

Mr. Madden’s three handsome volumes form a 
kind of encyclopedia to those parts of the world 
hich may ba called “* Nature’s Domain, 

r : Simpxry, MarsHALt, Hamitton, Kent 
London; Sim and Co., Limited. : 





SECOND EDITION, with 
Fresh Introduction and New Stories. 


DOG STORIES 
FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR.” 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, 
Reasoning Power, Affection, and Sym- 
pathy of Dogs, selected from the 
Correspondence columns of _ the 
Spectator, With an Introduction by 
J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


“An amusing book, which is certain to find a 
welcome,”’—Standard, 
“A very interesting series.”—Times, 
“Tke book is interesting to all lovers of dogs.” 
—Speaker 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


£4,000,000 
HAVE NOW BEEN PAID IN RESPECT OF 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
ALL ACCIDENTS, 
WORKMEN’S ACCIDENTS, 
FIDELITY GUARANTEE. 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


64 COKNHILL, LONDON, 
A. VIAN, Secretary, 








IIRKBECK BANK: 
ESTABLISHED 851, 
SUUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London, 
INVESTED FUNDS £10,000,000. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 

allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
onthe minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with particulars, 


0 !t-free, 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 





STAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 

} By Miss THACKERAY, 
_ Lhe COUNOTL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
\S prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by pe mission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s, per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
entral Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
;) Whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
1ds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
East, 5 RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and OO,, 1 Pall Mall 

» 8. 






T. & T. GLARK’S LIST. 





In cloth, 28s. 


Academy.—" This most excellent work.” 


Independent,—“ A really great work.” 
Record.—* A striking mass of learned work.” 


INTERNATIONAL 
CRITICAL COMMENTARY. 


Under the Editorship of 
Professor S. R. DRIVER, D.D., Rev. A. 
PLUMMER, M.A., D.D., and Professor 
Cc. A. BRIGGS, D.D. 


DEUTERONOMY. By Professor S. R. Driver, D.D. 
12s, 

JUDGES. By Professor G. F. Moore, D.D. 12s. 

ST. MARK. By Professor E. P. Gould, D.D. 10s. 6d, 

ST. LUKE. By A. Plummer, D.D. 123, 

ROMANS. By Professor Sanday, D.D., and A. C. 
Headlam. 12s. 

EPHESIANS AND COLOSSIANS. By Professor 
T, K. Abbott. 103. 6d. 

PHILIPPIANS AND PHILEMON. By Professor 
M. R. Vincent, D.D. 83s. 6d. 


British Weekly says:—‘‘ The publication of this 
series marks an epoch in English exegesis,” 





To be completed in 4 vols. imperial 8vo. 





Detailed Catalogue of Publications free on application. 


A GREAT BIBLICAL ENCYCLOPADIA. 


Vou. I. Now Raapy. 


In half-morocco, 34s, 
“Promises to be, when completed, the best biblical encyclopmdia in English.”—Guardian. 


THE NEW DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 


Edited by JAMES HASTINGS, M.A., D.D., 


With the assistance of J. A. SELBIE, and, chiefly in the revision of proofs, of 
A. B. DAVIDSON, D.D., LL.D, of Edinburgh; S. R. DRIVER, D.D., Litt.D., of Oxford, 
and H. B. SWETE, D.D., Litt.D., of Cambridge. 


Critical Review.—“ Timely, trustworthy, aud valuable guide.” 

Times.— The standard authority for biblical students of the present generation.” 

Church Pamily Newspaper.—“ Thoroughly up-to-date and valuable work.” 

Methodist Recerder.—** Far away in advance of any Bible Dictionary that has yet been published.” 


*,* Full Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, free on application. 


INTERNATIONAL 
THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 


Under the Editorship of 
Principal S. D. F. SALMOND, D.D., 
and Professor C. A. BRIGGS. 


THE €HRISTIAN PASTOR, By W. Gladden D.D., 
LL.D. 10s, 6d 


CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS, 
A.V. @. Allen, D.D. 12s. 

HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE 
APOSTOLIC AGK. By Professor A. C. 
McGiffert, D.D. 12s. 

THE LITK&RATURE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, 
By Professor 8. R. Driver, D.D. 12s. 

HISTORY OF COHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. By 
Professor G. B. Fisher, D.D. 12s, 

CHRISTIAN ETHICS. By Newman Smyth, D.D. 


10a. 6d. 
APOLOGETICS. By Professor A. B. Brace, D.D. 
10s. 6d. 
"A valuable and much needed addition to the 
theological literature of the English - speaking 
nations.”’—Academy. 


By Professor 








T. & T. CLARK, 88 George Street, Edinburgh. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT and CO., Limited. 





“COUNTRY 


Weekly 
Price 6d. 





By Post, 64d. 


LiFe. 


The Journal for all interested in Country Life and 
Country Pursuits. 


Tue St. JAmes’s GAZETTE SAYS :— 

“Country Life Illustrated,” one of the 
most attractive, as it assuredly is the most 
luxuriously printed, of our weekly papers, 
makes a delightful possession for everyone 
who is interested in rural life. Fishing, 
shooting, hunting, yachting, life in the 
country house—everything that can attract 
and charm the lover of field and woodland 
—is here treated by hands which have 
been trained to write as well as to 
expertise 


GARDENS OLD AND NEW. 


The Gardens Illustrated in this week’s Country Lire are 


“ASHRIDGE, HERTS.” 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 





SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Ohildren, and Infants, 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 


REFERRING to announcements which have recently appeared in the Daily 
Press, Messrs. CHAPMAN and HALL (Limited) wish to state that they are 
the only publishers who can ISSUE COMPLETE EDITIONS of the WORKS 
of CHARLES DICKENS, the copyright of many of the volumes being ex- 


clusively their property. 


LIFE IN THE ZOO, 


WILD ANIMALS IN CAPTIVITY: 


the “Zoo.” With Reminiscences and Anecdotes by 


crown 8yv0, 7s, 6d. is day, 


TRAVELS IN SOMALILAND. 


RAMBLES IN LION LAND: Three Months’ Leave 


By Captain Francis B, Pearce, H.M. Assistant- 
With Illustrations and 


Passed in Somaliland. 
Deputy-Oommissioner of British Central Africa, 
Maps, large crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


“Mr, Pearce’s aim is to give a sportsman’s unvarnished account of his lion- 
In this he has succeeded.,,...Mr. Pearce’s book is 


dunting in that wild country. 
full of good reading.” —Academy, 


WITH 485 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CHINESE PORCELAIN. By W. G. Guutanp. 


Notes by T. J. Lanxin. Large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 





Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


FROM MATTER TO MAN. A New Theory of the 


Un.erse. By A. REDCOTE DEwaR. This day. 


[ 
Witn a wealth of illustration in all domains of science, the work demonstrates 


in detail the natural evolution of man, life, and mind. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE CENTENARY CARLYLE, 
GERMAN ROMANCES. Translations from Muszus, 
Fouqué, Tieck, Hoffmann, and Richter. 
and Photogravure Portraits. 2 vols, square er. 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. ([Ready. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE GADSHILL DICKENS, 


THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. With Intro- 


duction by ANDREW Lane, and new Photogravure ILllustrations 3 Harry 


Farniss. [ Ready. 


THE SHARK HUNTER; or, The Life and Adventures of 
Richard Harman, Master Mariner. By Captain CHarLes Youne, Author of 
“Harold the Viking,’ &. With Illustrations by R. Andre. a” 

eady, 


Square crown 8vo, 63. 


s. 6d. 
**A moving story that boys will welcome.’’—Outlook. 


CHRISTMAS STORIES from “Household Words” and 
**Allthe Year Round,’ Edited by Cuaries DICKENS. 

Messrs. CHAPMAN and HALL are issuing five volumes of a pocket reprint of 
the Christmas Stories which comprised the Extra Christmas Numbers of 
“ Household Words ” and * All the Year Round” during the years 1850-71 under 
‘he editorship of Charles Dickens. These Christmas Stories are entirely distinct 
from his Christmas Books, The latter were written entirely by Diekens himself, 
whereas in the former he was assisted by other writers. 

The volnmes will be printed on Wove Paper, with a Decorative Title-page, and 
a Frontispiece, drawn by A. Jules Goodman. 

The size of the volumes will be pott 8vo, and they will be bound in two styles 
of binding :— 

Cloth, gilt top, at 1s. 6d. per volume. Limp leather, gilt top, at 23. 
per volume net. 
The FIRST FIVE VOLUMES will be— 
THE SEVEN POOR TRAVELLERS. 
THE WRECK OF THE ‘GOLDEN MARY.’ 
SOMEBODY'S LUGGAGE. 
MUGBY JUNCTION. 
NO THOROUGHFARE. 


Prospectuses on application. 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 
SIR WALTER BESANT’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE CHANGELING. By Sir Watrer Besanr. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 


**In some respects this is the strongest novel that Sir Walter Besant has ever 
written.”—Literature. 


A WRITER OF BOOKS. By Gerorce Pasrton, Author 


of “The Career of Oandida,” &c. Crown 8vo. 63. —Athenzum, 
“* A clever and interesting book, far above the average of current fiction.” 
*** A Writer of Books’ is one of the least hackneyed and strongest of recent 
novels,.”’—Morning Post. —Scotsman, 
“ Not only a remarkably well-written novel, but it is an excellent book,” 


A CLOUD OF DAWN. By Annie Victoria Dorron, 


Author of ‘‘ Theories,” “ Wisdom’s Folly,” &c, Crown 8vo, 63. [This day. 


HOLLINHURST. By Frances A. Coupicorr. Crown 
Svo, 6s. (Ready. 
THE UNATTAINABLE. By Myra Swan, Author of 
**Shailows.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Ready. 


JAMES BAKER’S NOVELS, 
THE CARDINAL’S PAGE: a Story of Historical Adven- 


ture. Being the Adventures of a Lad of Berkeley. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
{Ready November 13th, 
Also, the UNJFORM EDITIONS of 


**Books to read and re-read JOHN WESTACOTT. 3s. 61, 


with unflagging interest.” i BY THE WESTERN SEA. 3s. 6d. 
“Whet one’s appetite for other MARK TILLOTSON. 33s. 6d. 
works from the same pen.” THE GLEAMING DAWN. 6s. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 





being an Account 
of the Habits, Food, Management, and Treatment of the Beasts and Birds at 
A. D. BarTuett, late 
Superintendent of the Zoological Gardens. Compiled and Edited by Epwarp 
BartieTt, F.Z.S. With Illustrations by A. T, Elwes, and Portraits, large 


With 


With Introduction by H. D. TraiLL 





ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 


Tastefully printed, ond based in cloth, price 5s, 


es 
Romance of Book-Collecting, 
By J. HERBERT SLATER. 
Conon, 

AGARIES OF Boox-H 
How Fasnion ime 
THE RULES OF THE Cuasz, 
THE Forcotten Lore Society. | THE GLaMouR OF Binpincs 
Some Huntina-Grounps or Loxpon, THe HAMMER AND THE Enp, 

= The book-hunter will find plenty that is new, instructive, and amusin 
written in a pleasant, chatty style.”—Pall Mall Gazette. e 

“‘We must congratulate Mr. Slater upon writing a very entertaining volum 
which will serve to while away an idle hour—not altogether without profit.” , 


— Clique, 





In Praise OF CATALOGUES, 
A CoMPARISON OF PRICES, 
Some Lucky Finps, 


rown 8vo, cloth, Tlustrated, 6s. 


DANTE AT RAVENNA: a Study. By 


CATHERINE Mary PuHILLimorg, Author of *‘ Studies in Italian Literature” 

“The Warrior Medici,” ‘‘ Fra Angelico,” “‘ Selections from the Sermons of 

Padre Agostina Da Montefeltro,” &. 
_ “ All lovers of Dante will welcome this unpretending but careful and interest. 
ing work, which reveals to us practically all that is known about those lean 
years of exile when Florence had closed her gates on her most illustrions 
oe Chronicle, 

e outcome of enthusiasm and scholarship......will be heartily welo 
the pe me of Dante.” —Globe, ’ wanted 
“An interesting account of Ravenna in the fourteenth century and Dante’ 
life there......sympathetically written.”— Glasgow Herald. a me 
CHEAP EDITION. 
In crown &vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. 


RUNIC ROCKS: a North Sea Idyl. By 


WILHELM JENLEN. Translated by Marianne E, Suck.inea, With & Prefaee 
by Professor G, FIELDER. 
“An interesting example of modern German literature, well translated......4 
book quite out of the common.”’—Speaker. 
_ “A book of great beauty and worth, which certainly takes a very high place 
in the imaginative literature of the present decade.”—Academy, 
NEW VOLUME OF FAIRY TALES, 
CHEAP EDITION, 
crown svo, cloth, 3s, 64., Lilustrated. 


PRINCES THREE AND SEEKERS SEVEN. 


Four Fairy Tales by Mary CoLquHouN. Illustrated by Emily Barnard. 
“There are enchantment and delight in these simply told tales for little 
readers. Miss Colquhoun knows the precise measure of the comprehension of 
those for whom she writes, and she does not overtax it. The illustrations by 
Emily Barnard are pretty drawings.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“Four capital fairy stories, which might be read with pleasure by people of 


any age.” —Standard, 
NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 


In feap. 8vo, sloth, 3s. 6d. * 
WAIMA, and other Verses. By Viotzr E. 
** Rvinces much refinement of spirit and delicacy of tone. Contains verse that 


SIDNEY, 
is really excellent.”—Rock, 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


A. D. INNES & CO.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


EDEN PHILLPOTTS’ NEW NOVEL. 
CHILDREN OF THE MIST. Crown S&vo, cloth, with 
Frontispiece, 6s. 


Literature says :—‘‘ It is the song of Dartmoor. Mr. Eden Phillpotis knows 
the moor and moor dwellers as few know them. His Children of the Mist are 
living beings, and the reader feels with their joys and sorrows. The rustics 
whose talk is full of inimitable humour enlighten the gloom of tragic love and 
hate. The life of the moor dwellers and their talk—that grand rolling sea-beat 
of an accent that Elizabeth once loved to hear on the lips of Raleigh and Drake 
—are vividly reproduced.” 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
LYING PROPHETS. Crown 8vo, cloth, with Frontispiece,6s. 

‘In ‘ Lying Prophets’ Mr. Eden Phillpotts has not only made a great advance 
on any previous work, but he has written a remarkable book, so that it is 
impossible to read half a dozen pages of it anywhere without being interested.” 


—Standard. 
NEW NOVELS. 


BY CONSTANCE SMITH. 


PRISONERS OF HOPE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


[Now ready. 
BY ROMA WHITE. 


THE ISLAND OF SEVEN SHADOWS. 
6s. 


BY STELLA DURING. 


BETWEEN THE DEVIL AND THE DEEP SEA. 


cloth, 6s. 
BY ARTHUR PATERSON. 


THE COSPEL WRIT IN STEEL. With [Illustrations by 


John Williamson, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [Now ready. 


NEW BOOKS. 
THROUCH THE HICH PYRENEES. By Harorp Srenper 


and H. LLEWELLYN SMITH. With Maps and numerous Illustrations from 

Sketches and Photographs. Demy 8vo, buckram, 16s. : 
‘*It will be the reader’s own fault if he lays down the volume without having 
enjoyed a succession of clear, vivid pictures of the country and its inhabitants 
and formed a tolerably accurate conception of the pleasure and drawbacks ot 
Pyrenean travel.” —Atheneum, 
BY PROFESSOR W. C. LAWTON. 
THE SUCCESSORS OF HOMER. Being an Account of the 
Greek Poets who followed from Homer down to the time of schylus. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 5s. 

BY ALICE ZIMMERN. a 

THE RENAISSANCE OF CIRLS’ EDUCATION. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s, [Now ready. 

A NEW GIFT-BOOK.-—-By the Author of ‘‘ Tipcat,” ‘ Laddie,” &c. 
ROB, Illustrated by John Williamson. Large crown 8yo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. [Now ready. 


London: A. D. INNES & CO., Limited., 








Crown 8vo, cloth, 
[Now ready. 


Crown 8yo, 
[Now ready. 








31 and 82 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 
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THE NEW ROBIN HOOD. 


THE ROMANTIC HISTORY 
OF ROBIN HOOD. 


BY 


BARRY PAIN, 


Author of “The Octave of Claudius.” 


With a large number of Handsome Illusirations by 
A. FORESTIER. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. [This day. 
BARRY PAIN’S WORKS. 
THE OCTAVE OF|IN A CANADIAN 
CLAUDIUS. Crown CANOE. Crown §8y0, 


8vo, cloth extra, 6s. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


WILMAY and other Stories| STORIES AND INTER- 
of Women. Crown 8yo, LUDES. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 3s. 6d. 


THE KINDNESS OF THE CELESTIAL. 


8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


MARY E. WILKINS’S GIFT-BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 
ONCE UPON A TIME, and other Child 


Verses. By Mary E. Witxrns, Author of “Silence, and other 
Stories,” “Jerome,” “ Madelon,” &c. Illustrated, 16mo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. [This day. 
Trusting to the sweet charity of little folk 
To find some grace, in spite of halting rhyme 
And frequent te!ling, in these little tales 
I say again :—Now, once upon a time! 


Crown 





NOTE.—An interesting List of New Books post- 
free to any part of the world, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, London and New York. 


WORKS BY PRINCIPAL CAIRD. 
ON NOVEMBER 151Ta.—Post See, with Portrait, 6s. net. 


UNIVERSITY SERMONS 
Preached before the University of Glasgow, 1873—1898. 
By JOHN CAIRD, D.D., LL.D., 


Late Principal and Vice-Chancelior of the University of Glaszow, 





Just PUBLISHED.—Post 8vo, uniform with the above, 6s. net. 


UNIVERSITY ADDRESSES. 


Being Addresses on Subjects of Academie Study 
delivered to the University of Glasgow. 


By JOHN CAIRD, D.D., LL.D. 


“The addresses discuss various high themes like the unity of the sciences, the 
progressiveness of research, the study of history and of art, and give evidence at 
every turn of conrage of conviction and luminous understanding of the trend 
ofthonght in the present age. Even this does not exhaust either the interest or 
the appeal of a book which is written with imagination as well as brains, for 
Caird is at his best in attempts to gauge Butler’s position in theology and 
Bacon’s claims in science, We get, moreover, finished and subtle estimates of 
other masters in the realm of mind, such as Galileo, Brasmus, and Hume. [After 
quoting an extract from the address on “‘ Erasmus” the review proceeds.) Such 
words need no aid to interpretation. It is enough to add that they are typical at 
once of the literary fervour and moral insight of a remarkable book.” —Speaker, 

“Tt is a small thing to say that these essays, academic as they are in their con- 
ception and intention, are fall of attraction for a thoughtful and solid reader. 
Principal Caird’s lectures, or at any rate the ideals to which they point, will not 
be overlooked by those who constitute the London statutory commission, for 
they are in the direct line of thought which must of necessity be taken by that 
commission.” —Daily Chronicle, 


JAMES MACLEHOSE and SONS, Glasgow, 
Publishers to the University. 
London and New York: MACMILLAN and CO. 





NOW RRADY. 
UNCLE JACK FROM AMERICA. By R. G. Soans, 


Author of “John Gilbert, Yeoman,” and Epit# C. Keyyon, Author of 
“The Hand of His Brother.” Crown 8vo, 63, 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT and CO., Limited. 


VITALITY : 
An Appeal, an Apology, and a Challenge. 
By LIONEL BEALE. Free by post, 6d. 
London: J. and A. CHURCHILL. 








\ R. ROWBOTHAM’S New Novel, THE GOD HORUS. 

The most powerful and terrible tale of the century. An Egyptian Queen, 
Supposed to be dead, falls into the power of anembalmer! Extraordinary develop- 
juents! Absorbing interest. By J. F, RownotHam, Post-free from the Publisher, 
8. 6d.—A, ROBINSON, 147 Walton Street, Oxford. 





MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLAND IN EGYPT. 


THE EGYPTIAN SOUDAN: 


ITS LOSS AND RECOVERY. 
By H. S. L. ALFORD, Lieut. Royal Scots Fusiliers, 
and W. D. SWORD, Lieut. North Stafford Regiment. 
With numerous Illustrations, Portraits, and Maps, 8vo, 1Cs. net. 


*,* Tho Narrative includes the Battle of Omdurman and the Fall of Khartoum, 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.“ A summprisation in popular form of the whole 
story of the loss and recovery of the Egyptian Soudan is very timely. The 
excellent illustrations from various sources make the book attractive at first 
an aud the clear, concise narrative will not disappoint when it comes to 
reading.” 





RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK. 
THIRTY-THIRD THOUSAND. 


THE DAY’S WORK, 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 





F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW WORK. 


AVE ROMA IMMORTALIS: Studies from 


the Ohronic'es of Rome. By F. Marron Crawrorp. Illustrated with 28 
Full-page Photogravures, 100 Illustrations in the Text, and Maps, in 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo, 21s, net. 

*,* Also an Edition de Luxe, limited to 50 copies, 50s, net. 


THE ROMANS ON THE RIVIERA AND 


THE RHONE: a Sketch of the Conquest of Liguria and the Roman Province. 
By W. H. (BuLiocg) Hatt, F.R.G.S. Demy 8vo, 63. 











NEW DECORATED EDITION. 


RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM: the 


Astronomer Poet of Persia. Rendered into English Verse by Epwarp 
FitzGERALD. Decorated by W. B. Macpow@aLL. Deadicated to the 
Members of the Omar Khayyam Club. An Edition de Luxe, limited to 1,000 
Copies. The Decorated Borders have been Engraved on Wood by Octave 
Lacour. Bound in sateen cloth, with Design by W. B. MacpougaL.. 12/6 net. 





ENGLISH THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 


Edited by the Rev. FREDERIC RELTON. With a General Introduction by 
the LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. A Series of Texts annotated for the use 
of Theological Students, Candidates for Ordination, &e. 


ASERIOUS CALL TO A DEVOUTAND HOLY 


LIFE. Adapted to the State and Condition of all Orders of Christians. By 
Witi1am Law, A.M. A New Edition, with Preface and Notes by S.H,Overton, 
D.D., Canon of Lincoln. Demy 8vo, 8s, 6d. net. 


MAXIMS of PIETY and of CHRISTIANITY 


By Tuomas Wi11s0y, D.D., Lord Bishop of Sodorand Man. A New Filition, 
with Preface and Notes by Freperic Revron, A.K.C., Vicar of St. Andrew’s, 
Stoke Newington. Demy 8vo, 5s. 6d. net. [Ready on 15th, 








NOW READY, ls. net. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY’S 


CHARGE delivered at his First Visitation. 





Extra Crown 8vo, 63. 


ELIZABETH and her GERMAN GARDEN. 


LITERATURE.—* A charming book.” 
SPEAKER.—“ Entirely delightful.” 


BY HENRY ARTHUR JONES. 
THE TEMPTER: a ‘Tragedy in Verse in 


Four Acts. Feap. 8vo, 23. 6d. 








NEW EDITION OF “CRANFORD.” 


CRANFORD. By Mrs. Gaskert. With a 


Preface by ANNE THACKERAY Ritcurk. With 40 Ooloured Illustrations, 
and 60 Pen-and-Ink Sketches by HUGH THOMSON. Crown b5vo, cloth 
elegant, gilt top, 6s. 


MACMILLAN’S NEW NOVELS. 


Crown Svo, 6s. each. 


A ROMANCE OF CANVAS TOWN. 
ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Eminently readable, being written in the breezy» 
happy-go-lucky style which characterises the more recent fictional works of the 
author of that singularly earnest and impressive romance ‘ Robbery Under 
Arms,’” 


BISMILLAH. A. J. DAWSON. 


ACADEMY.—“ Romantie and dramatic, and full of colour.” 


THE ADVENTURES OF FRANCOIS, 
Foundling, Thief, Juggler, and Fencing-Master during the 
French Revolution. 8. WEIR MITCHELL, M.D. 


HER MEMORY. MAARTEN MAARTENS. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—" Full of the quiet grace and literary excellence 
which we have now learnt to associate with the author.” 





MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


BY JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 
THE AMBASSADOR: a Play. Frontispiece by 


Bernard Partridge. Green cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. [Next week. 
A COMPLETE GUIDE TO PARIS. 
PARIS-PARISIEN: What to See; What to 
Know; Parisian Ways; Practical Hints. Large demy 12mo, 
crimson calf gilt, 6s. { Next week. 
A STORY OF QUAKER LIFE. 
A QUAKER MAID. By Mrs. J. F. B. Fintn. 
Cloth, 6s. [Neat week. 
A VOLUME OF FAIRY STORIES. 
THE MIRROR LAKE. By Iris Setsipe. 


Illustrated by Stuart H. Scott. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
[Next week. 


AN AUNT OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 

THE CORRESPONDENCE OF PRINCESS 
ELIZABETH OF ENGLAND, Landgravine of Hesse- 
Homburg. Edited, with Preface, by Puinie C. Yorkn, M.A, 
Photogravure and other Portraits, cloth, 12s, 


LORD ERNEST HAMILTON’ s NEW NOVEL. 
THE MAWKIN OF THE FLOW. By the 
Author of “Outlaws of the Marches.” Green cloth, gilt tops, 6s. 
BY MRS. BURTON HARRISON. 


A TRIPLE ENTANGLEMENT. 


Author of cz. Bachelor Maid,” &e, Cloth, 6s. 


NEW VOLUME IN “THE BUILDERS OF GREATER 
BRITAIN.” 
the 


EDWARD GIBBON WAKEFIELD: 
By R. 


Colonisation of South Australia and New Zealand. 
Garnett, C.B., LL.D. Frontispiece, Index, and Maps, 
cloth, 5s. 

“Dr. Garnett’s volume is of absorbing interest.”—New Age. 


THE DOG-BOOK: the Origin, History, 


Varieties, Breeding, Education, and General Management of 
the Dog in Health and his Treatment in Disease. By 
___Wrsiry Mitts, M.A., M.D. Illustrated, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


LIFE OF MAN ON THE HIGH ALPS: 


Studies made on Monte Rosa. Translated from the Italian 
of ANGELO Mosso, Numerous Illustrations and Diagrams, 
cloth, 21s 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 

ON THE PRACTICE OF CONFESSION IN 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By Frances Power 
CossE. Fourth and Revised Edition. Square 12mo, 36 pp., 

ornamental cover, ls. 


AN IMPORTANT NEW WORK BY THE EDITOR OF THE 
“REVUE DES DEUX MONDES.” 


MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF FRENCH 


LITERATURE. By Fzrprnanp Brunetizes. With Preface 
specially Written for this Edition by the Author. Cloth, 12s. 
Professor DOWDEN, ina letter to the Publisher, says :—‘* I know already in 
its French form the Manual, and know how fall of thought and of learning it is. 
I shall do what I can to get any of my students, who are also students of 

French, to read so useful a book as your edition of the M: annal,’ 
TIMES.— The translation is...... excellent, and in most places reads like an 
SSS. 
DOLLIE RADFORD’S NEW BOOK. 


ONE WAY OF LOVE. By Dortir 


Author of “ A Light Load,” &c. Cloth, 3s, 6d. 























By the 


























RADFORD, 


Baccano Te hiunusont scien me , Paternoster Square, E.C, 


—— 


—————————————————— 


SLANCET,”’ 

Tue “Horopxang” Patent Licut-Dirrustne Guoss destroys 
all glare whilst increasing illumination. For Electric, Incandes- 
cent Gas, Acetylene, and Oil Lamps. Full particulars and 
Illustrated Catalogue post-free. 

“ HOLOPHANE,” Lrp., 





Indorsed by the 


91, 93, 95, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.O. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


SPECIAL TOURS, SIXTY-FIVE DAYS for £65, by Magnificent Vessels 
of the KOYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.— 
For particulars, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street (West 
End), London, 








sess 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & €0.’S LIST. 


ON MONDAY, NOVEMBER 2st. 


FP’ IT T : Some Chapters of His Life and Times, 


By the Right Hon. EDWARD GIBSON, 
LORD ASHBOURNE, Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 


With 11 Portraits, 8vo, 21s. 





Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HOPE THE HERMIT: 


A Romance of Borrowdale, 
By EDNA LYALL. 


“A good novel, and especially interesting by the introduction of historio: 
characters, such as George Fox the Quaker and Lady Temple, imemkince 
public throu gh the love letters of Dorothy Osborne ”—Literary W. orld, 

“What matters the title of a book if its matter be readable, well w ritten, and 
entertaining ? All the so conditions are thoroughly fuitilled by E dna t 
latest novel, whica main’ y deals with that eventful p riod of English hi. Pa I's 
sigvalised by the fival overthrow of the Stuart dynasty in the mals line, and ein 
acce-sion to sovereizn rule in this country of that accomplished s soli’ Mr and 
sacaconus statesman, William, Prince of Orange......A long series of graphic an 
instructive word- -pictures , aptly illustrating the religious au d social conrenti ns 
that were passionstely thi reshe d out in this scountry during 4 the latest two de: ad ts 
of the seventeenth ce..tary.”—Daity Telegraph, _ 





Crown S8vo, 6s. 


THE INTRUDERS. 


By L. B. WALFORD, 
Autbor of ‘‘Mr. Smitn,” “Iva Kildare,” &c. 

“ Admirably written, and the characters are portrayed with Mrs, Wa'ford’s 
usual happy touch.’ *—Scotsman. 

“Mrs. Walford is one of the few among the feminine writers of to-day whose 
work carries on it the sigu-manual of a gentlewoman.’’—Glote. 

“Mrs. Walford’s books always amply repay the reader, and ‘ The Intrners’ 
is one of her best. Long may she live to give examples of ‘ict on that amount to 
literature, ani shame the skimpy, scbool-boy seusations of the picture 
magazine,’’—Shefield Independent. 





With 2 Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
SIR GECRGE SAVILE, Baronet, 
First Marquis of Halifax. 


With a New Edition of his Works, now for the first time Collected 
and Revised. 
3y H. C. FOXCROFT. 


“George Savile, first Marquis of Halifax, is one of the most interesting as 
well as one of the most prominent figures in the history of the later s-ventee.th 
century...... Miss H. C. Foxcroft’s two laree and paiustaking volumes give us the 
first really complete recurd of Halifax’s exreer.’’—Times, 


LECTURESON THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


By J. Pavt Ricuter, Ph.D, With 20 Plates and 7 Illustrations in the Tex), 


post 4to, 9s. 
MEMORIES OF AN OLD COLLECTOR. 
Translated from the French by M:s. 


By Count Micuarn TyrszkKIrwicz. 
By the 


Anpekw Lana. With 9 Plate:, crown Svo, 63, 
Rev. W. J. Knox Lirrtr, M.A., Canon of Worcester, aud Vicar of Hoar 


THE PERFECT LIFE: Sermons. 
Cross, Staffordshire. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


THE MINISTERS OF JESUS CHRIST; 


a Biblical Study. By the Rev. J. Foster Leprnr, Curate of St. Paul's, 
Maidstone. Crown Syo, ds. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


JHE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Made in Three Sizes at— 
10s. 6d., 16s. Sd., §° 25s., up to 18 guineas, post-free. 
Not until you write witha “SWAN”? will you realise how inestimable 
is its value, 

The most prolific writers of to-day pronounc it a perfe ct ah os 

It adds rs ably to cel lerity and comfort in writing. Of a] peus most famous. 
Tilustrated Catalogue nost-free on application to 

MASIE, Th and BARD, 93 CIIEAPS!IDE, F.C. 

95a Reennr DIKEKT, W., LUNDON; & 3 EXCHANGE STREET, ™ ANOHESTER: 


psupentiaL ASSURANCE “COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 





FOUNDED 


—_— 


1843, 





INVESTED FUNDS «. «2 nove £30, 000,000 





FISHER'’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


Catalogues post-free. 





'JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL. PARIS, 1378. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN'S NEW BOOKS. 


THREE GREAT ADVENTURE BOOKS. 


“THIS GLOWING AND MOVING STORY.” ‘“‘A MASTERPIECE OF NARRATIVE.” 


CHITRAL: the Story of a Minor Siege. 
By Sir G. 8. ROBERTSON, K.C.S.1. 


With numervus Illustrations and a Map, demy S8vo, 21s. net. 


92) 











“AS FASCINATING AS SIR WALTRR SCOTT,” | “FILLS ONE WITH PATRIOTIO ENTHUSIASM.” 

“There is throughout a clash of hand to hand fighting...... a terrible realism “Not since the appearance of Lord Koberts’s * Forty-one Years’ have we had ‘s 
which renders this story of a minor siege one ot the most stirring military | record of Indian warfare which can be compared in its vital narrative interest with 
arratives written in our time. The crowning exploit......makes one hold one’s | thiszlowing and moving story of a minor siege, this impressively human record o/ 
breath as one turns each page. The admirable illustrations and maps must be heroic endurance and valiant performance, described with a dramatic fervour 
iemissed with a single word of hearty praise.’— Times. . which grips the heart-strings.”— Daily Mail, : 
be A stirring account of a memorable siege told in a fashion which makes it as “The enthusiastic admiration of the reader cannot fail to be aroused. An 
fascinating as Sir Walter Scott's best fiction.”—Daily Telegraph. | admirable record.”’—Morning Post. hae Dil 

sie “PULL OF DASHING FRATS.” “A characteristically British acconnt of a very characteristic piece of Briti ht 

“4 masterpiece of narrative. The style cannot be overpraised. Its simplicity, pluck und grit, told simply and straightforwardly, as we expect it from one wi! » 
direc ey vigour, picturesqneness, and bumour, together with the ever-present | has done something of which his ¢ uuteymen are justly proud. Iu every way ic 


white light of the true so deer spirit, place this ‘story of a minor siege’ among } 2 worthy record of - bb copaieayy pas aes apart aaese 
the very best books of its class that have been written in modern times.” _ | . , Ri HESE STIRRING CHAPTERS, ; 
—Duily Chronicle. | “Itis written with a graphic strength and a genial bumour seldom found in 
“The book is capital reading. It is as full of hairbreadth escapes and dashing | a narrative of the kind; it should become a classic of frontier literature.” 
feats of courage snd address as vny romance, and picturesque incidents and : _ Scotsman. 
vividly dramatic episodes are to be found in every chapter. Thongh the story is | ‘* Any one proud of his nsme as Engl’shman may read in these stirring 
full of fighting and bloodshed, its grimness is relieved by the pleasant touh of | chapters abundant justification for his pride...... A book which deserves a place 


humour which ruvs throngh its pages, by the ‘human interest’ which the | among the military curonicles which will live,”—Globe, _ ; 
auther contrives to shed over the principal and subordinate personages, native “Tne story comes with thrilling charm in these picturesqae and glowing 
avd Earopean,.in bis drama, aud by the lightness and Incidity of his style, The | pages, A very fascinating, a singularly delightfui book.”—Glasgow Herald, 
book is good literature as well as good histury,”—Pall Mall Gazette, | “Asplendid story, splendidly tuld,”’—Critic. 





“MESSRS. METHUEN have performed a feat which it is given to few publishers to achieve. They have issued within the space 
of one month two books of adventurous travel such as do not as a rule fall into the hands of the reader once in twenty years. For 
these volumes, ‘ Northward Over the Great Ice’ and ‘Through Asia,’ are by no means ordinary books. ‘hey are of immense geo- 
graphical and scientific value; but, more important than this, to the average man they are interesting, and even exciting, works of 
adventure. What is more, they contain illustrations of the most fascinating kind—photographs and sketches which lay bare in 
delightful ways what have hitherto been among the hidden mysteries of the world.”—Vanity Fair. 


“UNSURPASSED IN GEOGRAPHICAL AND HUMAN INTEREST.”—T7IMES, 


THROUGH ASIA. 


By SVEN HEDIN, Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society. 


With 300 Illustrations from Photographs and Sketches by the Author, and 6 Maps, 2 vols. royal 8vo, 36s. net. 


“A REVELATION.” | “A great and luminous record of adventure and exploration across 6,000 miles 
“Itwould be difficult to mention any book of travel covering so extensive a | of unknown country.’’— Daily Mail, 
field, richer in substantial information, interest, and entertainment from “The whole story of the desert adventure—which ocexp‘es the last 200 pages 
beginning toend. Much of itisa revelation ; there are few readers who will not | of the first volume—is worthy to be added to the classics in its kind. Nothing 
find in it something new and suggestive. It is one of those rare books of travel | more vivid or intensely thrilling has been pablished for several years.”—World. 
that one is loth to lay down. It is impossible to give an adequate idea of the “* The book is prvfoundly interesting.”—Academy. 
richness of the contents of this book, nor of its abounding attractions as a = nia : * — 
story of travel, unsurpassed in geographical and human interest. Altogether * “AS THRILLING AS INSTRUCTIVE. 
the work is one which in solidity, noveity, and interest must take a first rank ‘*No more importavt or more absorbing work of Asiatic travel has been pub- 
among publications of its class.”— Times. lished during the la-t thirty years thau this, abouudiny in interest for the 
“A GREAT AND LUMINOUS RECORD.” | ordinary reader, the traveller, the geographer, the sportsman, and the ethnolo-- 
“ take rank as a - iy 3 1 | gist.”—Sporting and Dramatic News. j 7 : ; j 
Pe. pe ago ysl ae Se ea Ee NO a See “These volumes are of absorbing and fascinating interest, their matter is 
“The most notable contribation of the decade to the literature of Asiatic ex- | Wonderful, and Dr. Hedin’s style is surcharged with thet strong and alluring 
ploration. We must not omit to say that the general get-up of these volumes is | Personality that makes hours spent in reading like minutes, No romance 
beyond praise. Photographs, sketches, portraits, and maps are given in pro- exceeds in its intense and enthralling interest that story of the fearful journey 
fusion, and they are, without exception, finely produced.”—St. James's Gazette, | #cross the Takla-Mukan Desert, The-e popular volumes ought to be a brilliant 
“The countries traversed embrace at least three widely differing regions, a | Success, for they are among the brightest and most attractive travels ever pub- 
journey through any of which, told as the author tells it, would place him in | lished."”’—Birmingkam Post. 





the first rank of travellers. He had no lack of thrilling adventures,”—Athenzuin. “‘OF FASCINATING INTEREST.” 

“In these magnificent volumes we have the moet important contribution to “‘ There is scarcely a dull passage in these two big volumes; they are written in 
Central Asian geography made for many years. Intensely inte: esting as a tale | the must charming style; and the description of the awful experiences iu the 
of travel.” —Spectator. desert of Takla-Makan isso thrilling as to form one of the most exciting passages 

“THIS FASCINATING BOOK.” it has ever been one’s lot to read. The account of this ghastly battle with deatn 


“There is not a chapter which is without its human or its scientific interest. | js a magnificent bit of writing, and one which will be read with the greatest 
The record of Dr. Hedin’s journey is as thrilling as it is instructive. We know | eagerness. Colnmn after column might be written about this fascinating book, 
of no more appalling and realistic account of the sufferings of a shipwrecked | abounding as it does in most useful information, in adventurous incidents, and in 
caravan in the sea of sand than his account of his desperate march from the | charming descriptions, Let any one who is desirous to learn of the wonderful 
last camp to the pool in the dry bed of the Khotan-daria,”—Pali Mall Gazette. Continent of Asia as no one else can teach him buy and read this work. It will 

“Dr, Hedin is surely entitled to rank as a prince among Asian travellers. | appeal to most people of intelligence, and should have a place in the library of. 
Certainly no one has made more valaable contributions to the knowledge of the every book-lover.”— Vanity Fair, 
geography of that part of the world.”— Westminster Gazette. “The two volumes deserve to be marked as representing one of the most 

“ONE OF THE MOST REMARKABLE BOOKS OF THE CENTURY,” ambitious and valuable schemes of exploration and discovery ever Carried to a 

“ Dr. Hedin’s high intellectual attainments, as well as the moral and physical | successful conclusion by the genius of a single man,” —Globe. 
qualities that go to the making of a great traveller, are apparent in his book,” ‘* We have never read a more fascinating or more thrilling travel — 

—Standard, —bookman, 


THE PATH TO THE POLE. 


NORTHWARD OVER THE GREAT ICE. 


By R. E. PEARY, Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society. 


With over 800 Illustrations, 2 vols. royal 8vo, 32s. net. 








P This book, the only one written by the great explorer who has started on a determined attempt to reach the North Pole, contains the complete account of his 
retic exploration, 


“The book is full of interesting matter—a tale of brave deeds simply told; { ‘An admirable work, which should command readers by the million. Am 
abundantly illustrated with prints and maps. We take leave of it with a hearty |! impressive and fascinating narrative.”’—Datly Telegraph, __ : 
admiration for its author, and a hope that he may realise his desire of discover- “We know of no work that leaves a more vivid impression of the triumphs 
ing the right path to the North Pole’—Standard. and defeats of the Arctic explorer. ‘ Northward’ is one of the most attractive 

“The narrative is marked by intelligent enthusiasm, sometimes by true | books that have appeared this year.”—Pall Mall Gazette. . 
eloquence, He has made a solid advance in our knowledge of Arctic geography, “« As a story of exploring adventure the book deserves‘and is sure to be sought 
and his book will take its place among the permanent literature of Arctic | for, It is rich in interest.”—Literature, A 
exploration.”—Times, “Crowded with adventures and intensely interesting.”’— World. 

., An able record of good work thoroughly accomplished. The value of the ‘It yields neither in interest nor in ability to Nansen’s ‘ Farthest North,” 
illustrations is immense,’’—Daily Chronicle. while its results are no Jess valuable.”—Glasgow Herald, 








METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 


ANNALS OF A 
PUBLISHING HOUSE. 


This day at all Libraries. 


JOHN BLACKWOOD. 


BY HIS DAUGHTER, 
MRS. GERALD PORTER. 


Being the Third and concluding Volume of “ William 
Blackwood and his Sons.” 


With Two Portraits and View of Strathtyrum. 
Demy 8vo, 21s. 


“Full of interesting glimpses of the many famous men and 
women whom John Blackwood gathered round him...... It isa 
delightful picture which Mrs. Porter draws of her father, with 
his keen, shrewd brain, his personal amiability, his careful, 
balanced judgment in things literary, and his happy domesticity. 
nase It is a real contribution to the history of our time.’—S¢. 
James’s Gazette. 

“Mrs. Porter has shown a keen sense of what is of interest 
alike to the literary world and the larger public; she has shown 
how to give reality to the personality of her father, and to make 
him live again in these pages; and her judgment in the selection 
of extracts from correspondence, and her skill and tact in the 
use of her materials are manifest from the first chapter to the 
last. Fascinating as were the preceding volumes, this equals, if 
it does not excel them in interest, for it relates chiefly to men and 
events familiar to the present generation...... The personal 
sketches and the letters are alike admirable.” —Standard. 

“The volume before us is primarily a memoir of her father, 
but Mrs. Porter has availed herself of his connection as head of 
a great publishing house to bring before her readers a long array 
of well-known literary characters, sketching their traits with no 
unskilful touch, and showing the singular fellowship and esprit 
de corps which, from its earliest days, have united the contributors 
to famous old ‘ Maga.’”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Mrs. Oliphant has found an able successor in the person of 
Mrs. Gerald Porter, a daughter of John Blackwood, who has 
brought to the execution of her task considerable literary ability 
and taste, and a strong filial enthusiasm for her father’s character 
and achievements......Mrs. Gerald Porter has done her work well, 
and this volume of the annals of this well-known publishing 
house is quite worthy of taking its place by the side of the other 
two.”—Daily Telegraph. 





NINTH EDITION THIS DAY. 


WITH KITCHENER TO KHAR- 


TUM. By G. W. Srervens, Author of “The Land of the 
Dollar,” “ With the Conquering Turk,” “Egypt in 1898,” 
&e. With 8 Maps and Plans, crown 8vo, 6s. 





NEW NOVEL BY 
THE AUTHOR OF “*MONA MACLEAN.” 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
WINDYHAUGH. By Granam Travers 
(Marearet G. Topp, M.D.), Author of “Mona Maclean: 
Medical Student,” and “ Fellow Travellers.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 
MR. AND MRS. NEVILL TYSON. 


By May Sincuarr, Author of “ Audrey Craven,” &c. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


THE SHUTTLE OF AN EMPIRE’S 


LOOM; or, Five Months before the Mast on a Modern 
Steam Cargo-Boat. By Harry VANDERVELL. Crown 8vo, 6s. 








NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED. 
IN THE NIGER COUNTRY. By 


Haroip Binpwoss. With Maps, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


DR. SOUTHWOOD SMITH: a Retro- 
spect. By his Granddaughter, Mrs. C. L. Lewes. With 
Portraits and other Illustrations, post 8vo, 6s. 


UNIFORM WITH “SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE.” 
ADAM BEDE. By Grorcz Ensor. Pocket 


Edition. In 3 vols. pott 8vo, 3s. net; bound in leather, 
4s. 6d. net. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








MR. MURRAY’S BOOKS 


PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 
MR. GLADSTONE: a Monograph. By Sir 


Epwakp W. Hawitton, K.C.B. Crown 8vo, 5s. LJust out, 


Crown 8yo, 6s. 


BYRON LETTERS. Vol. II, 1811-1813, 


Edited by R. E, ProTHERo. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [Just out, 


THE BOOK OF THE MASTER;; or, The 


Egyptian Doctrine of the Light Born of the Virgin Mother. By W. 
Marsuam Apams, formerly Fellow of New College, Oxford, Author of * The 
House of the Hidden Places,” “‘ A Clue to the Creed of Early Egypt,” &&, r 
J 
Large demy 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. LJust out. 


SUGGESTIVE LIVES AND THOUGHTs. 


Brief Studies, Literary, Religious, and Biographical, for every day in the 
year, with Quotations from over 600 Authors, By Epwin Hopper, Author 
of “ Life of the Earl of Shaftesbury.” [Just out, 





Murray’s Handbooks for Winter Resorts, 


SOUTHERN EUROPE. 
SPAIN, Madrid, the Castiles, the Basque 


Provinces, Leon, the Asturias, Galicia, Estremaiura, Andalusia, Ronda, 
Grenada, Murcia, Valencia, Catalonia, Aragon, Navarre, the Balearic 
Islands, &c., &c, In 2 Parts, 20s. 


PORTUGAL, Lisbon, Oporto, Cintra, Matta, 


with an Account of Madeira, the Azores, and Canary Islands. Map and 
Plans, 12s. 


THE RIVIERA, &c.—From Marseilles to 


Pisa, With Outlines of the Routes thither, and some introductory in. 
formation on the Climate, and the choice of Winter Stations for Invalids, 
With 16 Maps and Plans of Towns, 6s. 


NORTH ITALY AND VENICE, Turin, 


Milan, the Italian Lakes, Verona, Padua, Venice, Bologna, Ravenna, Parma, 
Modena, Genoa, &c. Edited by H. W. Putten, M.A., Author of “ Dame 
Europa’s School.” With 34 Maps and Plans, 10s, 

New and 


ROME AND ITS ENVIRONS. 


thoroughly Revised. Edited by Norwoop Young. With Maps and Plans, 10s, 


SOUTH ITALY, Naples, Pompeii; Sorrento, 


&e.; Canri,&c.; Amalfi, Pestum, Taranto, Bari. Edited by H. W. Putiey, 


M.A. With 20 Maps and Pians, 63. 
Edited by 


SICILY, Palermo, Syracuse, &c. 


H. W. Pu.tey, M.A. With Maps, 63. 


GREECE, the Ionian Islands, the Islands of the 


AEzean Sea, Albania, Thessaly, and Macedonia, In 2 Parts, Maps and 


wee” PE MEDITERRANEAN. 
MEDITERRANEAN ISLANDS, The Coasts 


of Africa, Spain, Italy, Dalmatia, Greece, Asia Minor, Corsica, Sardinia, 
Sicily, Malta, the Balearic Islands, Crete, Rhodes, Oyprus, &c. In 2 
Parts. Edited by Colonel Sir R. Lampert Puarrarr, K.O0.M.G., H.B.M. 
Consul-General for Algeria and Tunis. With 81 Maps and Plans, 2ls. 


ALGERIA AND TUNIS, Algiers, Constanti- 


nople, Oran, the Atlas Range, &c. By Colonel Sir R. Lampert PLAYFarR, 
K.C.M.G., H.B.M. Consul-General for Algeria and Tunis, With Maps and 


Plans, 10s, 6d. 
THE EAST. 
ASIA MINOR, Transcaucasia, Persia, &c. An 


Entirely New Work. Edited by Major-General Sir CHartes Witsoy, R.E, 
K.0.B. With assistance from Colonel Cuermsip£, R.E., 0.B., Mr. D. G 
HocartH, Professor W. Ramsay, Oolonel Everett, C.M.G., Lieut.-Colonel 
Harry Cooper, Mr. Devry, and others, With numerous Maps, 18s. 


CONSTANTINOPLE, Brusa, and the Troad. 
Edited ne Sir Cuartes Winsoy, R.E., G.C.B. With Maps and 
Plans, 7s, 6d. 


. ow e 
EGYPT, the Nile, through Egypt, Nubia, 
Alexandria, Cairo, the Pyramids, Thebes, the Suez Canal, Peninsula of 
Sinai, the Oases, the Fyoom, &c, 34 Maps and Plans, lds. 


HOLY LAND, Syria, Palestine, Moab, &e. 
Edited by the Rev. Hasxert Smrro. With 29 Maps and Plans, 20s. 
“The most important in many ways of the foreign a 
INDIA AND CEYLON, including Bengal, 


Bombay, and Madras (the Punjab, North-West Provinces, Rajpatana, the 
Central Provinces, Mysore, &c.), the Native States, and Assam. With 60 


Maps and Plans of Towns and Buildings, 20s, 
By Basiz Hatt 


JAPAN. Fourth Edition. 


CHAMBERLAIN and W. B. Mason. With Maps and Plans, 203. 
THE SOUTH. 
NEW ZEALAND, Auckland, Wellington, the 


Hot Lakes District, Wanganui, Christchurch, Dunedin, the West one 
Road, the Cold Lakes, the Sounds, &c. By F, W. PENNEFATHER, LL.D. 


Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND COS STANDARD BOOKS. 





NEW EDITION, WITH TWELVE PORTRAITS. 


THE WORKS OF LORD MACAULAY. 
THE “ALBANY” EDITION. 


Twelve Volumes, large crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. each. 


! 
The Edition is included in Messrs. Longmans’ “ SILVER LIBRARY,” which is now being reissued in a NEW STYLE OF BINDING, 
gilt lettered, with half-flat backs. 


Each Volume contains a Portrait specially prepared for this Edition. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Vols. I.-VI. (Ready.) 


ESSAYS AND BIOGRAPHIES. Vols. VII.-X. 


SPEECHES, LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, &c., and INDEX. Vols. XI. and XII. (In December.) 


*,* An EDITION DE LUXE, consisting of 250 Copies will be issued in December, with 36 extra Portraits. 
For price apply to the Booksellers. 


GUARDIAN.—“‘In no form can Macanlay be read with so much pleasure as 
in this greatly improved issue of the ‘ Silver Library.’” 


ST, JAMES’S GAZETTE.—A form that is absolutely satisfactory. The | 


twelve volumes will make a very comely set,in every respect worthy of a classic,” 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS.—‘‘ The ‘Albany’ edition of Macaulay’s works | 


promises to be the best printed and most convenient that has yet been given to 
the public.’ 


‘ men.” 













(Ready.) 


MORNING POST.—“The style in which the plates are produced leaves 
| nothing to be desired, and altogether the reprint is worthy of the material 
which it enshrines,” 


BOOKMAN.—“ Everything that could be wished. It is clearly printed on 
light paper, bound in excellent style, and altogether a most attractive edition. 
The portraits are works of art. We can heartily recommend it to all book- 





By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Fall of 


Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada, 12 vols. crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. each. 


THE DIVORCE OF CATHERINE OF 


ARAGON. Crown 8vo, 3s. 64. 


THE SPANISH STORY OF THE ARMADA, 


and other Essays, Historicz1] and Descriptive. Crown 8vo, 33. 6d, 


THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND IN THE 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 10s, 64. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF ERASMUS. 


Crown 8vo, 68. 


THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. Crown 8vo, 


3s, 6d. 


ENGLISH SEAMEN OF THE SIXTEENTH 


CENTURY. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 


4 vols, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. each, 


OCEANA; or, England and her Colonies. 


With 9 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


CAHSAR: a Sketch. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of his Life. 


1795-1835, 2 vols, crown 8vo, 78. 1834-1881, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 7s. 


By the Right Hon, WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 8 vols. 8vo. Vols. I. and IL, 1700-1760, 36s.; Vols. ITI. 


ean = -1784, 363.; Vols. V. and VI., 1784-1793, 362. ; Vols. VII. and VIIL., 
8 


CABINET EDITION. ENGLAND. 7 vols, crown 8vo, 68. each, IRELAND. 
5 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each, 


HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS, from 
Augustus to Charlemagne, 2 vols. crewn 8vo, 163. 


HISTORY OF THE RISE AND _IN- 


FLUENCE OF THE SPIRIT OF RATIONALISM IN EUROPE. 2 vols. 
crown 8yo, 16s, 


DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. 2 vols. 


8vo, 363, 


By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Accession 


: Jan "4 sI. to the Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1642, 10 vols. crown 8vo, 
ec 


HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL WAR, 


1642-1649, 4 vols. crown 8vo, 6s, each, 


HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


AND PROTECTORATE, 1649-1660, Vol. I, 1649-1651, with 14 Maps, Svo, 
Is. Vol. II, 1651-1654, with 7 7 Maps, 8vo, 21s. 


By Sir T. ERSKINE MAY. 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND, since the Accession of George III., 1760-1870. 3 vols, 8vo, 18s. 
By the Rev. J. FRANCK BRIGHT, D.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 4 vols. cr. 8vo. 


Periop I.—A D. 449 to 1485. 4s. 6d. | Perron IIT.—1689 to 1837. 7s. 64. 
Periop II.—1485 to 1688, 5s. Periop IV.—1837 to 1880. 6s. 


By MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of London. 
A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY, from 


the Great Schism to the Sack of Rome, 1378-1527, 6 vols. crown 8vo, 
6s, each. 


By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 
HISTORY OF CIVILISATION IN 
ENGLAND. 3 vols, crown 8vo, 24s. 
By PETER M. ROGET. 
THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS AND 


PHRASES, Olassified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the esneenes 
of Ideas aud Assist in Literary Composition. Crown 8vo, 10s, 


By ALEXANDER BAIN. 
MENTAL AND MORAL SCIENCE: a Com. 


pendium of Psychology and Ethics. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


THE SENSES & THE INTELLECT. 8vo, 15s. 
THE EMOTIONS AND THE WILL. 8vo, 15s 
PRACTICAL ESSAYS. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE AND INDUCTIVE. 
Part I. DEDUCTION, 4s. | Part II. INDUOTION, 6s, 6d, 
By JOSEPH GWILT, F.S.A. 
AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF ARCHITEC- 


TURE. Illustrated with more than 1,100 Engravings on Wood. Revised 
(1888), with Alterations and considerable Additions, by Wyatr ParwortH. 
Svo, £2 12s, 6d. 


By the Rt. Hon. ARTHUR J. BALFOUR,M.P. 
THE FOUNDATIONS OF BELIEF: being 
Notes Introductory to the Study of Theology. 8vo, 12s. 6d, 
By JOHN STUART MILL. 
A SYSTEM OF LOGIC. Crown 8vyo, 3s. 6d. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. " 

































THE STUDENT'S HISTORY OF ENGLAN D, 


With 378 Illus strations, crown 8vo, 123, 


POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 
LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols, 8vo, 30s, 









LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., 





London, New York, and Bombay. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO’/S NEW BOOKS. 
PRINCE BISMARCK’S RECOLLECTIONS. 


On NOVEMBER 29th will be published, 
2 vols., with 2 Portraits, and a Facsimile of Handwriting, demy 8vo, 32s., 


BISMARCK: 


THE MAN AND THE STATESMAN. 


BEING 


The Reflections and Reminiscences 
OTTO, PRINCE VON’ BISMARCK, 


Written and Dictated by 


Translated from the German under the supervision of 


A. J. BUTLER, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 











Himself after his Retirement from Office, 





NOTICE.—7he demand for this Work is sure to be large, and intending purchasers 


are recommended to place their orders at once with a Bookseller to secure 


a copy of the First Edition. 





Now Ready.—With a Portrait, a View of Avondale, and a 
Facsimile Letter, 2 vols. large post 8vo, 21s. 


THE LIFE OF 
CHARLES STEWART PARNELL 


(1846-1891). 


By R. BARRY O’BRIEN, 
Author of “ FIFTY YEARS OF CONCESSIONS TO IRELAND,” &c. 
Daily Chronicle.—‘‘A book which few students of politics can afford to 
{eave unrea’,.” 
Daily Telegraph.—*On some points of Mr, Parnell’s career Mr, O’Brien 
throws a consideravie amount of new light.” 


Now Ready.—With Portraits and a Facsimile Letter, 
small post 8vo, 6s. 


CHARLES LAMB AND THE 
LLOYDS. 


Edited by E. V. LUCAS. 


NOTICE.—A THIRD EDITION IS NOW READY OF 


SIR FRANK LOCKWOOD: a Biographical 


Sketch. By AvausTINe Birrewi, Q.C., M.P. With 2 Porrraits, 10 Full- 
page Illustrations, anc 2 Facsimile Letters, large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d, 
Illustrated London News.—‘“ A book to be read with pure enjoyment.” 


BRITISH RULE AND MODERN POLITICS: 


an Historical Study. By the Hon. A. 8S. G. Cayyina, Author of “‘the 
Divided Irish,” “ History in Fact and Fiction.” Large crown 5vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT 


BRIDGES. Vol. I. Contrents.—Prometheus the Fwegiver; Eros and 
Pssche; and The Growth of Love. Small crown Svo, 6a, 
Guardian.—“ As dainty an edition as any poet could desire for his work, and 
it will no doubt win for Mr. Bridges a considerable proportion of the many new 
readers whom he d2serves.” 


MR. STANLEY WEYMAN’S NEW NOVEL. 


With a Frontispiece, crown Svo, 6s. 
THE CASTLE INN. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 
Author of "A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE,” “SHREWSBURY,” &o, 
Spectator.—‘‘ A happy combination of the qualities of i: earlier and later 
works,—alert narrative and wealth of incident, coupled with careful portraiture 
and development of character.” 
Academy.—*“‘ Compact of incident, and full-flavoured of the latter half of 
the eyhteenth century.” 





On November 22nd.—With 2 Portraits of Shakespaare, a Portrait of the Barl of 
Soutbampton, and Facsimiles of Shakeepeare’s known Signatures, 
Crown &vo, 7s. 6d. 


A LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


By SIDNEY LEE, 
Ejitor of ‘The Dictionary of National Biography.” 


NEW VOLUME OF 


The Biographical Edition of 


W. M. THACKERAY’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


On November 15th.—Large crown 8yo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


THE NEWCOMES. With 20 Full-page Illus- 


trations by Ricnarp Dor r, and 11 Woodcnts, 
*,* A volume will be issued each subsequent month, until the entire Kdi‘ion 
is completed on April 15th, 1899 ; 
*.* A Prospectus of the Edition, with Specimen Pages, will be sent post-free on 
application. 


PAGES FROM A PRIVATE DIARY. 


Reprinted from the *‘Cornhi.! Mag-zine.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Spectator.—“ The place the Diary claims ison that ioner shelf where lie the 
books wuicn are to be read and re-read, and, above all, the books which are to 
be dipped into..,...Style, distinction, call it what you will, ths touch is presens 
here which lifts mere writing into literature.” 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF ‘‘ AURORA LEIGH.” 
Now Ready.—With an Introduction by ALGERNON CHAKLKES SWINBURNE, 
and a Frontispiece. Orown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


AURORA LEIGH. By Exizapern Barrett 


Brownin@. 


IDLEHURST: a Journal kept in the Country. 


By Jouw Hatsuam. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Scotsman.—“ A delightful work for a man who is fond of the country and of 
& good bovk.”’ 


NEW NOVEL BY MISS HOWARTH. 
Now Ready.—Orown 8vo, 63. 
KATRINA: a Tale of the Karoo. By Anna 


Howakrtu, Author of “Jan: an Afrikander.” 
NOTICE.—A SECOND EDITION OF 


THE RED AXE, 


by S. R. CROCKETT, with 8 Full-page Illustrations, 4s 
now ready, crown 8vo, 6s. 
Manchester Guardian.—‘‘ We recommend every one who likes a stirring, 
breezy story to read it.” 
Public Opinion.—*t Written with contilerable hrilliancy. Tha incidents are 
described W.tu great spirit, aud the finat sceue is intensely dramatic. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


—_———— 
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